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The Veterinary Profession and the Nation 


A year ago I had the privilege of addressing the Association 
upon a National Animal Health Service, when I briefly out- 
lined the task before the profession and indicated the lines 
along which, in my opinion, it could best be organised to 
give efficient service to the community. I emphasised the 
need for effective co-ordination of all professional work and 
suggested an organisation which offered the independence 
necessary to a scientific personnel and avoided the limiting 
effects of Civil Service control. In the proposed autonomous 
Animal Health Corporation, I was at pains to stress that the 
success of the service would largely depend upon the inclusion 
within it of the relatively independent practitioner, freed from 
the anxieties of the fee system. ‘This arrangement it was felt 
would greatly encourage the promotion of animal health and 
the control of disease, and would increase the service: rendered 
to the nation by the profession. 

To-day I am not going to attempt to carry this picture 
further, but I would repeat that ordered development cannot be 
expected from a piecemeal consideration of long-term planning 
affording opportunities for recurring difficulties over fees and 
other detail. These difficulties inevitably impede the intro- 
duction of schemes agreed to be in the true national interest. 

My present endeavour is to draw a more intimate picture 
of the profession and its internal organisation, indicating how 
it has, throughout its history, adjusted itself so that it could 
render maximum service to the community, albeit at times 
somewhat tardily. This, I am sure, it will continue to do. 
Without a doubt it will again adapt itself and its organisation 
to the changing demands necessitated by the interests both 
of the profession and the nation. 

What is the Veterinary Profession ?—TYhe art of the treat- 
ment of animals for their illnesses has been practised by indi- 
viduals since classical times. ‘To-day it is practised in this 
country by between two and three thousand veterinary surgeons 
and a host-of others with varying but strictly limited experience. 
The veterinary profession, however, includes only Fellows 
and Members of The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
This Body Corporate was established in 1844 by a Royal 
Charter in which the practice of veterinary medicine was 
declared to be a profession. From that date there was thus 
a separation of those who earn a livelihood from the care 
and treatment of animals into two groups—those belonging 
to the veterinary profession and those who are generally grouped 
together as unqualified practitioners. We might pause to 
enquire, what is the justification for this distinction ? Accord- 
ing to the Shorter Oxford English Dictionary, a1  fession is 
defined as “‘ a vocation in which a professed knowled~% of some 
department of learning is used in its application to affairs of 
others, or in the practice of an art founded upon it.” Thus 
any group in a community can be raised to the level of a pro- 
fession provided it undertakes the effective study of its own 


* Delivered on the occasion of the sixty-first Annual General 
Meeting held at the London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine, Keppel Street, W.C.1, on the morning of Wednesday, 
September 29th, 1943. 


branch of learning and applies the knowledge it thus acquires 
for the benefit of the community. 

In some ways the professions of modern times resemble 
the mediaeval Guilds or Companies who were granted certain 
privileges of self government within their crafts in order to 
ensure an adequate supply of skilled craftsmen and a satis- 
factory production of articles of high quality for the use of 
the public. At the same time they enjoyed privileges which 
enabled them to avoid unfair competition, undercutting or 
sweated labour within their crafts. The disappearance of the 
Guilds permitted the deplorable labour conditions attendant 
on the industrial revolution which not unnaturally led to the 
modern Trade Union movement. Hitherto, however, the 
unions have not been able to accept responsibility for main- 
taining the quality of their members’ craftsmanship. 

The value of scientific knowledge and efficient technical 
skill has been ruthlessly demonstrated by two World Wars. 
There is now a general appreciation of the fact that ‘‘ modern 
Society depends for its effective functioning on expert service ”’ 
which can only be founded upon sound technical knowledge. 
Where this service is rendered to the public at large there 
must be some ready means of distinguishing the disciplined 
practitioner from the unqualified. It is, therefore, in keeping 
with the needs of the nation that those advising the public 
upon the welfare of animals and the quality of products of 
animal origin should be organised not into a trade union but 
into a profession. ‘The primary duties of this professional 
body are not cdncerned with the general welfare of its indi- 
vidual members but with their mental discipline, technical 
skill and efficient vocational practice for the benefit of the nation. 
It is often forgotten by members of the veterinary profession 
that the Act of 1881, which is so often referred to somewhat 
parochially as “‘ our Act,” was not drawn up to secure advantages 
to individuals practising the veterinary art, but was in fact 
placed upon the Statute for the good of the community. It will 
be recalled that the preamble to this Act declares that “ it is 
expedient that provision be made to enable persons requiring the 
aid of a veterinary surgeon for the cure or prevention of diseases 
in, or injuries to horses and other animals, to distinguish 
between qualified and unqualified practitioners.” It is, however, 
a moot point whether the Act remains effective and can still 
achieve its object in view of the power of advertisement in the 
hands of the unqualified. The Council of The Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons was entrusted by the State with the duty 
of maintaining a satisfactory standard of education and dis- 
cipline in order to justify the continuing distinction between 
the registered and unregistered exponent of veterinary art 
and science. ? 

Thus, in the public inte.. the Council of the Royal College 
has to perform two exceedingly important duties. First it 
must secure a high standard of professional efficiency amongst 
its members, keeping this abreast of the needs of the country 
and of the ever-increasing knowledge of the branch of learning 
peculiar to the profession. Second, and consequentially, it 
must maintain a high standard of professional education, 
retaining that of the past which can still give the best service 
to the future, but modifying, adapting or rejecting that which, 
although useful in its day, is likely to impede further progress. 

Parliament has decided that these duties can best be carried 
out by granting to the profession certain privileges of self 
government in both the educational and ethical spheres. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that every privilege carries 
with it a responsibility ; a responsibility to the nation invested 
alike in each member of the profession and in the Body 
Corporate, 


The Work of the Veterinary Profession—I have previously 
stated that “‘ The task of the profession can be nothing less 
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than the organisation of an efficient service to minister to the 
welfare of all animals and to secure an improvement in the 
quantity, quality and safety of human foodstuffs of animal 
origin.” ‘This statement, although accurate in theory, is 
limited in practice by overriding economic conditions. Rarely 
can a veterinary surgeon consider the welfare of the individual 
animal in disregard of the economic facts conditioning the 
objects of its ownership. Indeed, viewing the responsibilities 
of the profession from the national viewpoint, the importance 
of the group eclipses that of the individual. Thus the task of 
the veterinary profession is concerned with the herd or flock 
rather than with the single animal, and it is in this sense that 
the statement that “‘ the veterinary practitioner is the physician 
of the farm and the guarantor of the nation’s food supply ”’ 
should be interpreted. Curative medicine, although invalu- 
able in cases of highly prized individual animals, and although 
giving greater opportunities to the physician or surgeon, is 
relatively unimportant. The justification for the existence of 
the profession is its ability to improve animal health and 
control their diseases in the mass. This ability has already 
been amply justified by the work of the profession in this 
Country, in the Commonwealth and in the Empire. 

In short, the important duties which the veterinary surgeon 
must carry out on behalf of the nation are concerned with 
animal husbandry, hygiene and disease prevention and control. 
His advice should be available to the owner upon matters of 
breeding, rearing and feeding, and at all times he should 
concern himself with the conditions necessary for the pro- 
motion and maintenance of health. He should assist farmers 
to ensure that all foodstuffs of animal origin, such as milk, 
meat and eggs, are safe, and of the highest quality and that 
other products derived from animals such as medicinal sub- 
stances, wool, furs, leather, sausage skins, and surgical gut, 
do not have their quality impaired and their economic value 
lessened through ill-health or bad husbandry during the life of 
the animal. He must devote attention to the welfare of those 
animals ministering to human pleasure, either through sport 
or companionship, and he should see to it that such animals are 
properly cared for and never subjected to malpractices. ‘To 
sum up, veterinary advice should be constantly available to 
owners of animals from the time of the choice of parents until 
conversion into the first post-mortem product. This is a heavy 
duty which the profession must be prepared fully to accept. 
Its acceptance will result in fourfold benefit—to the owner, to 
the nation, to the profession and to the animal itself. 


The Profession in Retrospect.—Occasionally it is suggested 
that the development of the profession is 20 to 30 years behind 
that of human medicine. Whether this be so or not is a matter 
for debate, but it is irrefutable that during its short life its 
progress has been rapid. It is 152 years since the first veter- 
inary college was established in Great Britain and just 100 
years since graduates from veterinary schools were consoljdated 
into a profession. Yet, during this short space of time the 
catastrophic epizodtics have been eradicated, important dairy 
and other livestock farming have been established, pedigree 
animals of the highest quality have been developed, an efficient 
horse-drawn transport system was built up and maintained, 
thoroughbred racing, hunting and hacking have flourished, and 
greyhound racing is rapidly extending. None of these indus- 
tries could have become so well established in the absence of 
professional assistance. 

During the first World War the Royal Army Veterinary 
Corps performed notable work with horses, camels, etc. Since 
then the commercial horse has suffered a decline owing to the 
development of the internal combustion engine. For a time 
professional work became largely restricted to remedial medicine 
and surgery of farmstock, horses’ and household animals, 
although veterinary public health work developed, particu- 
larly in the larger towns and certain of the counties. ‘This 
important work was to some extent arrested by the passing of 
the Agriculture Act of 1937 when the veterinary staffs of 
local authorities were largely absorbed into the service of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

Simultaneously with these activities at home, the British 


veterinarian was doing pioneer work. abroad in India, in 
the Colonies and, in the early days, in the Dominions, where 
he made valuable contributions to the development of the 
human communities concerned. 

Before 1879 veterinary education was carried on inde- 
pendently in London and in Edinburgh, but since that date 
it has been controlled in some measure by The Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons. There is no doubt that during this 
period the uniportal system of entry into the profession 
materially assisted its development, gradually widening the 
scope of its tuition, lengthening its course, and improving 
the standard of its examinations, whilst controlling the dis- 
advantages arising from unbridled competition between 
individual schools for students. At the same time the number 
of veterinary schools has increased from one to five and the 
number of veterinary surgeons from a mere handful to some 
4,000. Simultaneously, considerable advances have been 
made in veterinary science particularly in the fields of pathology 
and bacteriology and latterly in preventive medicine. The 
number of veterinarians specialising in the various allied 
sciences or in the care of the different species of animals has, 
however, been few. ‘ 

The urge for the development of a corporate spirit was 
exemplified not only by the formation of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons but also by the formation of a National 
Association in 1887 and the subsequent affiliation to it, in 1923, 
of local veterinary societies already established. Various pro- 
fessional journals, including The Veterinary Record, which 
was founded in 1888, have stimulated discussion on profes- 
sional matters, both scientific and political, and have encour- 
aged a lively interest in the part which the profession can play 
in the welfare of the nation. 


The Profession as it Is.—It is not easy to give a short appre- 
ciation of the profession and its spheres of activity as they 
are to-day. The profession remains small, although growing. 
Less than 3,000 veterinary surgeons are active in Great Britain, 
of whom about 2,000 are engaged in private practice and the 
rest in whole-time appointments with the State, local authori- 
ties, the teaching schools, research institutions, industrial 
firms, animal welfare societies and farming estates. The main 
duties of the majority of the whole-time Veterinary Officers 
concern the health of the herd or the quality of foodstuffs 
of animal origin. ‘The practitioner, however, is still largely 
concerned with the care of the individual animal although his 
work in connection with preventive medicine is already con- 
siderable and is rapidly increasing. Much work is carried out 
in connection with cattle and horses, and professional advice 
on problems affecting sheep, pigs, goats, poultry and house- 
hold animals is being sought to an increasing extent. Veter- 
inary services are at present utilised to only a limited extent 
in connection with the production of meat and milk and the 
control of their quality. In all these activities there is con- 
siderable scope for extension of veterinary service in the 
interests of the animal owner and the State. 

But let us look more closely at the framework in which these 
duties are carried out. The animal population is now relatively 
safe from the decimation attendant upon the major rapidly 
spreading epizoétics and a huge industry with an annual value 
of some £200,000,000 has been built up in animals and their 
products. Nevertheless, the more insidious diseases have 
become established at a high level of incidence, and the losses 
arising from these diseases amount to a minimum of £30,000,000 
a year. To cope with this situation there is the State Veterinary 
Service with, since 1937, its enlarged functions and personnel. 
This service, which comprises about 340 whole-time and just 
under 900 part-time veterinary officers, is expected greatly 
to extend its programme for the improvement of animal health, 
a fact which has given rise to considerable apprehension 
among practitioners despite the assurance of the Minister ot 
Agriculture in 1938 that the whole-time service would not 
develop to the detriment of the private practitioner. 

Meanwhile, there is a growing mutual co-operation between 
practitioner and client and a marked tendency to bring the 
health of livestock under more frequent veterinary super- 
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vision. This is exemplified by the gradual growth of the 
Scheme for the Control of Certain Diseases of Dairy Stock 
and by the implications of the Agriculture Act and the Govern- 
ment’s recent White Paper on “ Milk ” wherein it is envisaged 
that regular veterinary inspection of every dairy herd in the 
country shall be established. More recently a proposal has 
been put forward for an official voluntary scheme for vac- 
cination of calves against contagious abortion at attractive 
terms to the farmer. 

We should not, however, over-estimate the extent to which 
dairy cattle are brought under regular veterinary supervision, 
for apart from the haphazard private arrangements made 
between practitioner and client, this is at present very limited. 
‘There are to-day approximately half a million cattle in attested 
herds, just over a quarter of a million cows and heifers in the 
so-called panel herds, and a like number independently vac- 
cinated against contagious abortion. Assuming there is no over- 
lap in these figures there remain outside these voluntary 
schemes of disease control approximately two and a half 
million dairy cattle under no regular veterinary supervision. 
This fact alone indicates a vast field awaiting veterinary culti- 
vation. There are other fields of fertile soil equally suitable 
for veterinary cultivation but receiving even less attention 
from veterinarians. ; 

In the educational sphere a mingled atmosphere of uncer- 
tainty, anxiety and hope prevails. All agree that improved 
financial assistance is urgent. The Loveday Committee is 
again sitting and rumour, sometimes irresponsible, is rife con- 
cerning its possible recommendations. Whatever these may 
prove to be the profession has become anxious about the 
expected proposals for securing greater university co-operation 
and their effect upon the powers and status of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons. Whatever these recommendations 
may be, the need for independent assistance is equally urgent, 
for veterinary science and education have not had the many 
advantages for development arising from private endowment. 
Recently the Veterinary Education Trust has been established 
to meet this important need and I am glad to say that the Trust 
is making definite headway and may be expected before long 
to offer some of its benefits to the profession. 

A further welcome change is the extent to which public 
knowledge and appreciation of the profession and its work 
has grown during late years, particularly as a result of the pro- 
paganda emanating from the Association and of personal 
contacts made with other interested bodies and individuals. 
These useful contacts should assist, if wisely used, in greatly 
furthering the objects of veterinary service. 


The Profession in the Future —The work awaiting the veter- 
inary profession is governed by two main factors :— 


1. The future of agriculture. 
2. The future of human nutrition. 


On the first point we have the assurance of both the Prime 
Minister and the Minister of Agriculture that agriculture will 
not be allowed to return to its pre-war level but will be main- 
tained in prosperity. 

If we accept these assurances as evidence of good intent, 
and I think we should, then we should embark upon deter- 
mined action to help convert the intention into reality. No 
long-term policy for agriculture can be successful unless it 
includes a sound livestock industry. In fact, the key to a 
successful agriculture is undoubtedly an efficient livestock 
industry, for not only are the animals and their products 
important in themselves, but they are necessary to the main- 
tenance of soil fertility. Indeed, healthy livestock and fertile 
soil are interdependent. If healthy livestock is the key to 
agricultural prosperity, then a fertile soil is the only door giving 
access to it. 

If the Prime Minister’s statement that 


there is no finer 


investment for any community than putting milk into babies ” 
is to be interpreted in terms of agriculture and human medicine, 
then the animals supplying the milk must be healthy, clean 
and productive. 


The profession holds a unique position, which makes it the 
natural interpreter of the needs of agriculture in terms of 
human health, and the needs of human health and nutrition 
in terms of agriculture. An agreed long-term policy for the 
future of the profession and its service to the community is 
thus an essential ingredient in “long-term” policies for 
agriculture and for human health. 

The profession, therefore, should proceed actively to work out 
its own long-term policy, making this a bold one and one 
designed to give the maximum benefit to the nation. For its 
part the Government should do all it can to assist the profession 
to play its part, remembering that to do this it must be able to 
live worthily. The public, too, can help by getting to know the 
profession and its duties better and appreciating more clearly 
the difference between a veterinary surgeon and the unqualified. 
Without the goodwill, understanding and assistance of the 
Government and the public, the profession cannot assume its 
rightful place in the community. The measure to which we 
are to receive these, however, is bound to depend very largely 
upon the demonstration by the profession of its willingness 
to accept its national responsibilities and to co-operate with 
other interests to carry them out. Earlier I stated that every 
privilege carries with it a responsibility. It is equally true to 
say that every responsibility loyally accepted brings its own 
privilege. 

There is no doubt that at the present time there is a wider 
and more accurate appreciation than heretofore of the pro- 
fession, its work and its possibilities, both by the public and 
the Government, and it is already clear that the public would 
view with sympathy every effort to make conditions more 
satisfactory. The gravity of the problem of the unqualified is 
still not yet fully appreciated, however. This factor alone will 
hinder many lines of professional progress until it is removed. 
The Government has shown that it is ready to change the 
law of the land if by so doing conditions are made more pro- 
pitious for the carrying out of veterinary work. In 1937 the 
Agriculture Act was passed and by this means foundations 
were set for a true Animal Health Service and latterly, the 
White Paper on “ Milk ” indicates that although the Govern- 
ment may not yet appreciate all the minute detai!s of the posi- 
tion, they are prepared to reorganise with the object of bring- 
ing about and developing the more efficient use of veterinary 
knowledge and skill in the interests of the nation. It is to be 
hoped that it will not hesitate to introduce legislation to control 
the harm done by unqualified practice. 

I have asserted that the profession is willing to undertake 
its responsibilities, but this is not demonstrably clear to the 
superficial observer. A nodding acquaintance with the pro- 
fession at the present time might legitimately lead one to doubt 
the accuracy of this statement, for whereas representatives of 
different branches of the animal industry are demanding greater 
veterinary assistance, and medical and other authorities agree 
that the products and quality of meat and milk should be under 
increased veterinary supervision, many veterinarians are 
asserting that there is no need for an enlarged veterinary per- 
sonnel. Another belief expressed by many is that veterinary 
education is already of such a high standard that no improve- 
ment can be made. Should these views prevail they will surely 
lead to a feeling of frustration by many of those, including 
Government Departments, not only seeking the assistance of 
our profession, but also ready and willing to help us to improve 
ourselves. But the demand for veterinary assistance will not 
lessen and it will possibly be met by a growth in the numbers 
of untrained individuals willing to perform, without professional 
supervision, limited fields. of its work. This would lead to a 
confused and diminished public appreciation of the profession, 
a gradual disintegration of its work and ultimately to its being 
of little account as a factor in the national economy. 

The future of the profession is likely to be influenced con- 
siderably by the effectiveness and status of the R.C.V.S. and 
the N.V.M.A. as nationally responsible bodies. If their 
strength is taken from them by an unwillingness on the part of 
the general body of the profession to allow the councils a due 
measure of freedom to negotiate with other bodies, then 
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obviously they will cease to be consulted on national questions 
or to have any real power. Given the trust and confidence 
of the profession, however, they can examine all facts available 
to them and offer useful guidance on and exert considerable 
influence on national affairs, particularly if external contacts are 
wisely used. 

A closer examination of the profession, however, will reveal 
a conviction that the stage is set for professional advancement 
in many directions, and that the opportunity is there to be 
seized if only the profession will show a determination to co- 
operate with others to secure it. If this is so, it behoves us to 
examine our foundations to see whether we are really prepared 
to seize the opportunity. These foundations are surely 
education and recruitment. 

Veterinary advice and practice is dependent upon proper 
education and wide experience. If veterinary education is to 
continue as a living force guiding the profession to fresh spheres 
of activity its procedure must be fluid and modifiable in the 
light of advancing knowledge, reason and experience. ‘The 
reins of tradition should assist with its guidance but must not 
be allowed to halt its progress. The present system of veter- 
inary education can, with more generous financial assistance, 
be made to supply a higher standard of practical experience 
but it is not so clear that it lends itself to the full co-operation 
of science. It is generally agreed that higher education 
is separating more and more into education at the univer- 
sities and education in the technical institutes. It would 
seem to me advisable for the profession to consider most 
seriously how best its present system can be adapted in order 
to retain the advantage of practical experience yet secure the 
blessings of full scientific and university co-operation. This 
is not a matter which can be hastily decided upon and it would 
seem that a suitable opportunity for full investigation and 
discussion by the profession will soon arise when the Second 
Report of the Loveday Committee is published. Again the 
profession, with the conviction that it has an. increasingly 
important part to play in the nation will, I feef sure, decide 
to co-operate with Government and other sections of the 
community seeking that co-operation. It may be that the best 
conditions for this co-operation will not always be established 
at the outset, but it must be clear that they will follow upon a 
proof of worth. Veterinary enterprise cannot be nourished 
in an atmosphere of over-suspicion, over caution, or undue 
complacency. It must be founded upon a mutual trust 
and a will to progress. It is unlikely to succeed if weakened 
by obstruction and professional isolation. Veterinary isola- 
tion is neither possible nor desirable. With a bold spirit of 
of enterprise, supported by a sound education, an adequate 
personnel, a trust in each other, a wholesome self confidence 
and a will to serve, I believe the profession can give great 
service to the nation and achieve high status for itself. 


Conclusion.—Perhaps I may sum up this address by asserting 
that the history of the veterinary profession demonstrates its 
ability to give valuable service to the nation and indicates that 
there is much more which it can accomplish for the prosperity 
of agriculture and the healthier feeding of the people. Pre- 
vailing appreciation by animal owners and the public, Govern- 
ment intent and professional keenness, make the time opportune 
for full consideration of, and early embarkation upon, a settled 
policy for the improvement of~-animal health and human 
nutrition and for giving the profession its rightful place in 
National Welfare and Council. The role of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association should be to focus the power 
of the profession so that its whole strength may be made 
available for the duty of seizing the present opportunity of 
rendering increased service to the nation. 


WEEKLY WISDOM 


We must be constantly on the watch against our emotional lean- 
ings if we would be faithful and just reasoners. . . . And there 
is almost no limit, so far as we can gather from history, to the 
possibility of perverse error of this kind—error of emotional bias, 
of prejudice—on the part even of critically minded men.—J. M. 
Robertson, “ Letters on Reasoning.” 
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THE 1943 CONFERENCE 

ESPITE war-time hardships, our annual conference and 

general meeting showed clearly that the discomfort and 
delays attending travel and the difficulty of securing accommo- 
dation need be no deterrent to a good attendance, and that 
the decision to go or not to go depends entirely on the 
importance of the matters to be discussed. And there can 
be no two minds about the importance of the topics chosen 
for the scientific meetings, let alone of those political matters 
which came up at the general meeting. 

It has become increasingly obvious in recent years that 
we have outside the ranks of the profession a large, influential 
and growing body of well-wishing people, genuinely desirous 
of forwarding our interests as a profession, and willing to 
give of their time and experience in helping us to plan for 
the future. For this we should be grateful, and at the same 
time, in this connection, we must pay our due meed of thanks 
for the patient missionary work over a period of many years 
of our immediate Past-President. It will be conceded by 
even his severest critic that this work of his alone has been 
of incalculable value to the Association in consolidating and 
fixing it in the forefront of influential national bodies. A 
great deal of time, tact and patient assault upon those in high 
places has been devoted by him to the winning over of many 
individuals and institutions to an understanding of our key 
position in the well-being of the body politic. The list of 
distinguished guests and delegates at his presidential reception 
and at the Association luncheon bears witness to an outstand- 
ing achievement in this endeavour. 

It was very gratifying to the members—and more particu- 
larly to those who realise how much more remains to be 
done by the N.V.M.A. in this field—to hear from more than 
one of our colonial veterinary workers how much the labours 
of the Association on their behalf have been appreciated, and 
to learn that it has smoothed the way of these pioneers in 
their battle not only for their own rights, but for a due appre- 
ciation of their vital importance in the van of colonial develop- 
ment. Whatever may be our views about the expansion in 
numbers of our profession in this country, there can be no 
shadow of doubt that plans for the expansion of numbers 
for the colonial veterinary services are an urgent priority in 
the educational field. 

As for the important political issues raised at the annual 
general meeting, it was right and proper that they should 
have been raised, and the air cleared of the fog of rumour. 
We would note the high level and temperate restraint of the 
debate on the “ one-portal ” question as reflecting the greatest 
credit on all who took part. The outcome, we have no doubt, 
will be that officers and council alike will be able to face up 
to the difficult problems of the year ahead in the assurance 
that they have the goodwill and loyalty of the Association at 
their backs. It is salutary in even the best of democratic 
institutions that from time to time the leaders should be 
reminded that they are the servants of those who place them 
in high office. 


* * * * 
COLONIAL VETERINARY SERVICES 


HE discussion which took place at the annual conference 
on Major Smith’s paper, “The Veterinary Surgeon in 
the Development of the Colonies,” published in our current 
issue, revealed a splendid record of achievement by our 
graduates overseas during recent years. Representatives 
from various colonies spoke in eulogistic terms of the social 
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and material progress made by the native populations of the 
far-flung territories which comprise the Colonial Empire 
and made just claim for the very real contribution made by 
veterinary science. The record of unstinted and often 
brilliant service, rendered under rigorous conditions of 
climate, frequently under the handicap of seriously inade- 
quate supplies and communications, makes a chapter of 
which the profession at home and abroad, the colleges and 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, may well be 
proud. In immense areas of territories which in the aggre- 
gate are as large as Europe and in which diseases of stock 
were rampant, the mortality has been so lowered and the 
possibility of epidemics, which in the past have been 
responsible for the gravest losses, so lessened, that the im- 
provement of the animals and development of stock industries 
are resulting in the advancement and greater prosperity of 
the people. What such a transformation has meant to the 
well-being of the native communities, who, in many colonies, 
are for the most part pastoral and whose chief source of 
wealth and social standing consists of the animals they pos- 
sess, only those who have experienced the change can fully 
appreciate. To the home listener at the conference the 
accounts given by those with such experience created a feel- 
ing of immense satisfaction on the part our profession is 
contributing to the development of the Empire abroad. 

It is with the greatest gratification that we realise that this 
conspicuous achievement has been accomplished in the 
majority of our large stock-bearing colonies by our colleagues 
under the guidance of Veterinary Directors. In the early 
years of this century, many veterinary departments were 
attached to agricultural or medical departments. The 
autonomy now given to many has undoubtedly stimulated 
effort further and has proved that veterinarians are not 
wanting in that administrative ability and vision so essential 
to the work of developing our colonies. 

Elsewhere in this issue there is a similar commentary on a 
Dominion report from the Chief of the Division of Animal 
Industry, New South Wales, Australia. Readers will be 
aware also of the great strides made in the United States 
of America since the establishment of its Bureau of Animal 
Industry under a Veterinary Director and of the progress 
made in Canada and South Africa under autonomous 
veterinary departments. 

Thus it is apparent that our profession in most of the English- 
speaking countries has now assumed unqualified responsibility for 
the health of livestock and in many of them for the care of the 
entire livestock industry as well. This development by our young 
profession in recent times w‘!l be most gratifying to our older 
members who have realised the up-hill fight that has been waged 
to achieve this result, and at the same time encouraging to younger 
members and future graduates on whose shoulders rests the respon- 
sibility for its ultimate culmination in self-dependency in all 
countries and in a yet greater contribution to the happiness of their 
peoples. 

In giving due and full recognition to past and present achieve- 
ments we are not, however, unmindful of the immense fields for 
further effort, for example, the problems presented by vast areas 
of the utmost potential value still under tsetse, and of the problems 
of animal husbandry and pasture improvement. including the 
outstanding peril of soil erosion. which arise when disease—the 
first barrier—is held in check and stock multiplv. All this makes 
it necessary that our men shall have an ever-widening outlook and 
knowledge. The problems vary in different colonies and are, in 
so many ways entirely different from those which confront veter- 
inarians at home and in other parts of the world. These and other 
matters were clearly exposed by the Lovat Committee soon after the 
last war. 

The needs of the Colonial Veterinary Service are urgent and 
now is the time for an agreed drive to press for staff really adequate 
to the size and special nature of the problems, for extended facilities 
for training as were envisaged by the Lovat Committee, and a 
better appreciation of the will and power of the profession to give 
further and greater assistance in the solution of questions affecting 
the prosperity and well-being of so many. 


National Veterinary Medical Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland 


SIXTY-FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The sixty-first annual general meeting of the Association was 
held at the London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, 
Keppel Street, London, W.C.1, on September 29th and 30th, 
1943, the meeting standing adjourned at 11 a.m. on the former 
day (Wednesday) for the Conference, and resuming at 2.30 p.m. 
on Thursday, the 30th. 

The President, Dr. W. R. Wooldridge, occupied the chair, and 
the list of those attending will be found following the report of 
this meeting. Below is the list of those who sent apologies for 
absence: Messrs. Donald Campbell, T. A. Dobie, P. F. Dolan, 
C. R. Golledge, P. J. Howard, E. F. McCleery, F. McD. McKenzie, 
G. P. Male, Professor J. J. O’Connor, Major D. S. Rabagliati, 
Messrs. Brinley Sayer, R. S. Smyth, C. Weighton and T. L. Wright. 

The PRESIDENT: Ladies and gentlemen, we are about to begin 
another annual general meeting which will include discussions of 
papers on subjects of vital importance to our own profession and 
the nation. I will ask the General Secretary to read the notice 
convening the meeting. 

The Secretary having read the notice, 

Dr. T. Hare: I rise to draw members’ attention to the fact that 
the notice that the General Secretary has just read out to this meet- 
ing is for the purpose of the transaction of the ordinary business 
of the Association. There is a very long agenda, and I would ask 
our guests, and in particular our foreign guests, to excuse me just 
a moment. It is common knowledge in this profession that most 
of the members have come up to this Conference for one very 
important purpose, and I am going to move: “ That this annual 
general meeting, having noted the inadequate allocation of time for 
the business of the annual general meeting, directs that items 4, 5, 
6 and 11 of the agenda be taken immediately after the Presidential 
Address on the morning of Wednesday, September 29th, and that 
a J. M. Smith’s paper be deferred to the afternoon of that 

ay.’ 

I beg to be permitted to move that and hope that you will put it 
to the annual general meeting. 

Dr. J. McCunn: I rise to second that. 
facilitate the business of the meeting. 

The PresIpENT: I very much regret, from the point of view 
that Dr. Hare has put forward, that I am unable to accept the resolu- 
tion. The agenda for the annual general meeting has to be circu- 
lated in sufficient time for all members to make arrangements to 
be present at the whole or such parts of the discussions as they 
wish. There is an indefinite period of time allocated to the dis- 
cussion of the matter to which Dr. Hare refers. We are taking 
that discussion on Thursday afternoon and we shall continue it 
until it is ended. I do not think this Association would for a moment 
consider being so discourteous to its members and very welcome 
guests as to wish to postpone discussion on the important matter 
which we have on the agenda for this morning. (Applause.) 


I am sure it would 


WELCOME TO FOREIGN AND COLONIAL DELEGATES 


The next item (prdceeded the President) is to welcome the 
foreign and colonial delegates, and I would like, on behalf of the 
Association, to express our very great pleasure in seeing so many 
friends from the profession in Allied and other countries. (Applause.) 
We would wish them to participate fully in our discussions and 
give us the benefit of their experiences as well as, we hope, receive 
some benefit from those which we shall be reflecting. 

We have a very long list of distinguished people. We have the 
pleasure of the presence of 32 members of the American veterinary 
profession over here. (Applause.) ‘They are headed by our dis- 
tinguished colleague, Colonel Curley (applause)—we shall no doubt 
hear something from him during our discussions. From the Nether- 
lands we are honoured in having Dr. Bakker, who is here as the 
veterinary representative of the Netherlands Ministry for Agri- 
culture ; also Dr. Vulliughs, of the Netherlands Ministry of the 
Interior. 

I am very glad to be able to tell you that our great ally, China, 
who has been carrying so much of the burden of our common 
struggle for so many years, is represented here to-day by Dr. Chang. 
(Applause.) Representing the Argentine, we welcome Mr. Viacava ; 
from Belgium we have Dr. Tobback, from Czechoslovakia Dr. 
Réda and others. Our friend, Mr. Moltesen, represents Denmark ; 
from Norway we have Veterinary Captain Solheim and Mr. Grime- 
lund Kjelsen, Professor Olbrycht and Captain Jastrzebski repre- 
senting Poland. (Applause.) 

We are also fortunate in having distinguished guests from the 

. Dominions, in Mr. Heywood of Australia, Colonel Reid of New 
Zealand, and Mr. Patterson and Pilot-Officer Henderson from 
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Canada. Burma is represented by Dr. Kyaw. The Colonial Office 
sends us Mr. John Smith and Dr. Hall, and from our Ministry of 
Agriculture comes Sir Daniel Cabot, the Chief Veterinary Officer. 
(Applause.) From Ireland we welcome our old friends Mr. Lamont 
and Mr. Magowan, representing Northern Ireland, and Mr. Whitty, 
Professor Kearney and Mr. Timoney representing Eire. (Applause.) 

I am quite sure that all of us offer every one of these gertlemen, 
and any others whose names I may not have placed before you, 
a very hearty welcome to this Congress. (Loud applause.) 

Greetings from the American Veterinary Medical Association 

Colonel Epwarp M. Curtey (Chief Veterinary Officer, United 
States Army, European Theatre of Operations): At this particular 
time and in view of the fine welcome you have accorded the repre- 
sentatives of the American Army, especially those representing the 
veterinary profession as veterinary officers, I would like those gentle- 
men who are sitting here in their own little flock or group, to stand 
up. (On rising in response, this impressive group was received 
with loud applause.) Proceeding, Colonel Curley said: It is 
believed, Mr. President, that with your permission and indulgence 
the time is appropriate for me to acknowledge your very kind words 
and greetings to those of us who are accredited as official repre- 
sentatives to your organisation from our respective countries. 

It is further believed that the evidence which I have the honour 
of presenting to you in the form of a cable is of sufficient importance 
to warrant the ‘statement that the worth of our joint professional 
endeavour is recognised by men of my country on both sides of 
the Atlantic. In fact the more I dwell on the relative merits of 
our profession, the more I am convinced that in high places at 
least our professional attainments in the large sphere of human 
relations are more and more enjoying the prominence they deserve. 
(Applause.) I shall read, with your permission, the cable I have 
received from the President of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association. It is the direct outcome of a cable suggesting this 
course as a particularly pleasing gesture at this time sent by the 
Commanding General in this Theatre, through the War Depart- 
ment, when he found out that I was representing the American 
Forces at this Conference, and the reply expresses the appreciation 
of and greetings to you from the veterinarians of America. The 
cable is from Dr. Charles H. Bower, President of the American 
Veterinary Medica! Association, and it was transmitted to the War 
Department here, for me, as their representative, to read before 
the Society. 

The message is as follows :— 

“On behalf of the American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, I wish to extend greetings and felicitations to the National 
Veterinary Medical Association of Great Britain and Ireland 
and the wish for a most successful and profitable meeting. 
We are not unmindful of the perilous struggle you have had 
in keeping your herds together and maintaining the health of 
your food-producing animals. Be assured that the veterinarians 
of America are conscious of the challenge of the times and 
realise their intensified responsibilities in contributing to an 
adequate food supply for the United Nations. May the ac- 
complishments of the veterinary profession in your nations 
and ours assist immeasurably in bringing speedy victory and 
a durable peace.” 

The meeting greeted the message with acclamation. 

The Presipent: Colonel Curley, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
sure you will agree it gives us very great pleasure to receive ,such 
a warm greeting and expression of unity from our colleagues in 
America and that you would wish us to send a suitable reply. 
(Applause.) I would like to move from the chair that the following 
reply be sent :— 

“This annual general meeting of the National Veterinary 
Medical Association of Great Britain and Ireland wishes to 
express its great appreciation of the message presented by 
Colonel Curley from the American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion and would assure our American Allies of the fact that the 
veterinary profession on this side of the water is very keenly 
aware of its responsibilities in so far as the quantity and quality 
of foodstuffs of animal origin are concerned. It has done all 
in its power during the present emergency to ensure that the 
livestock of this country are producing to the utmost of their 
capacity and thereby saving valuable shipping space. The 
papers being discussed at this Conference clearly illustrate the 
national importance of the work carried out by the veterinary 
profession.” 

Major HANCOCK : 
resolution. 

The Presipent: I put it to the meeting. 
mously. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

The PresipENtT: The next item on the agenda, I am afraid, is 
the President’s Address, and this year I have chosen the title : 


It is a great pleasure for me to second that 


It is carried unani- 


“The Veterinary Profession and the Nation.” (The President’s 
Address, which was heard with warm appreciation and heartily 
applauded, will be found at the commencement of this issue of 
The Veterinary Record.) 

Mr. Sreeve-Bopcer: I beg formally to move a vote of thanks 
to our President for his interesting, his stimulating if controversial 
address. (Laughter and applause.) I am certain that when it is 
published in due season and members have had time to reflect 
upon it, it will stimulate discussion, and I hope as a result of 
that discussion we may evolve plans for our future which will be 
acceptable both to ourselves and the nation. (Applause.) 

The Prestpent: I thank you for that vote, and I assure you 
ee the design of the address is to help our own discussions. (Hear, 

ear.) 

The meeting is now adjourned until to-morrow at 2.30 p.m., 
and I ask you to return, for the discussion on the colonial veterinary 
service, in five minutes’ time, i.e., at 11 o’clock. ~ 

(The annual general meeting then adjourned until 2.30 p.m. on 
Thursday, September 30th.) 


ADJOURNED ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The adjourned annual general meeting was held on Thursday 
afternoon, September 30th, 1943, at the London School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine, with the President (Dr. W. R. Wooldridge) 
in the chair. 

ANNUAL REPORT AND BALANCE SHEET 

The first business was the presentation of the annual report and 
balance sheet, on which no debate arose, and on the motion of 
the PRESIDENT these documents were approved. 


Election of an Honorary Member: Professor Geo. H. Wooldridge 

Mr. H. W. Sreeve-Bopcer: I rise to move the following :— 

“That Professor George Henry Wooldridge, F.R.c.v.s., 
M.R.1.A., be elected an Honorary Member of the Association 
in recognition of his long and meritorious service to the N.V.M.A. 
and to the profession.” 

It requires few words of mine to amplify this recommendation. 
Professor Wooldridge has, over a long number of years, served this 
Association as a counsellor, committee man, honorary treasurer, and 
president ; and I hope that he will long be spared to continue his 
good works. ‘‘ Uncle George ”’ has earned the gratitude and affection 
of all our members and I know of no one who better merits this 
distinction which we are about to confer upon him. In honouring 
Professor Wooldridge, the Association is honouring itself. (Applause.) 

Dr. Tom Hare: I am grateful to have the privilege of second- 
ing this. I do so particularly on behalf of past and present col- 
leagues at the Royal Veterinary College. 

The motion was passed unanimously, and amid loud acclamation 
the President presented the roll of Honorary Membership to Pro- 
fessor Wooldridge. 

The PRESIDENT, in doing so, said: Professor George Henry 
Wooldridge, I present you with this certificate of Honorary Member- 
ship as a fitting token of the deep appreciation which this Associa- 
tion feels for the great work you have done on its behalf and on 
behalf of the profession. 

Professor G. H. WooLpripGe, who was again acclaimed, said : 
This is one of the proudest moments of my life. As has been stated, 
I have been associated for many years with the work of the Associa- 
tion. There may be members present who have had an even longer 
association than I, but my period of service extends over 40 years. 
I have actually been engaged in teaching veterinary students for 
40 years this month. It is a long time to look back upon, but to 
me it seems like a day, so enjoyable has it been. 

It hardly behoves me to say much about it, but I feel that having 
taught veterinary students for that length of time—and after all 
40 years is a long time—I am perhaps justified in making just one 
little observation. No edifice can ever stand unless it is built on a 
solid and sound foundation. I hope I have used the privilege given 
me to build a foundation for many of you on which you yourselves 
have succeeded later in erecting the edifice which denotes success 
in your profession. May that success continue! May you long 
continue to build up on that foundation ! 

Before I retire into obscurity I should like to ask one thing. My 
heart has been in the National Veterinary Medical Association for 
all these years. For many years I was Honorary Treasurer and 
during the last war I combined with that office that of Honorary 
Secretary. There were times when it seemed almost certain that 
the Association must fizzle out. Indeed, at the end of the last war 
there came a period when we had in our cash account a matter 
of a few pounds only. But as Honorary Treasurer I had been able 
to secrete a small deposit of £100, which I resolutely refused to 
allow to be interfered with, because I felt that even a portion of 

that amount might at some time be of service. To-day I know you 
think £100 a mere fleabite, but it does give you an idea of the growth 
of the Association since that time. Its membership then was 300, 
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now it is ten times that number. That is an indication of the grow- 
ing strength of the Association in matters scientific and professional 
and in the political field. 

During the whole of that time there has never been a suggestion 
of a rift in the work of the Association, and I would deprecate any 
such tendency at present. Let me put in a plea as one of the old 
stagers, as an elder brother, for unity in this Association. Remember 
the motto of the Royal College: Vis unita fortior. 

Unless we in this Association adopt that motto in action we shall 
be riding for a fall. I plead with you for the unity of the Associa- 
tion, so that we may continue to go forward in the same way as we 
have been going for many years past. I thank you with all my 
heart. (Applause.) 


Presentation of ‘ Dalrymple-Champneys”’ Cup 

The PrEsIDENT: The pleasant duty falls to my lot to present 
the ‘‘ DalrympleeChampneys ” Cup and medal to Mr. W. A. Pool, 
M.R.C.V.S. It is hardly necessary for me to dilate upon the many 
qualities which have earned this honour for Mr. Pool. We all of 
us know his work at the Imperial Bureau of Animal Health, an 
organisation which, I suggest, has done untold good in building 
up the applications of veterinary science on surer foundations. Mr. 
Pool had done sterling work before he undertook that new venture. 
His work on louping-ill can be regarded as an outstanding achieve- 
ment, one which unfortunately has not received the praise which 
is its due. It was Mr. Pool and his colleagues who started the true 
unravelling of the interesting story of the causation of louping-ill 
and led up to its prevention. Before that he had been associated 
with the profession and the advancement of veterinary science in 
India, and there again he did work which is still very keenly re- 
membered out there, and upon which many others have since built 
with success. 

Turning to Mr. Pool, the President said: Mr. Pool, on behalf 
of the Association and of the donors of this trophy, Sir Weldon and 
Lady Dalrymple-Champneys, I ask you to accept the care of this 
cup for a year, and at a date when we can get what we consider 
to be a suitable medal, to receive that medal in perpetuity as a 
token of the great esteem and appreciation in which we hold you. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. W. A. PooL, in receiving the cup, said: Mr. President, to 
receive such an award as this is rather an overwhelming experience. 
It is with deep gratitude that I accept it. I should like to emphasise 
how valuable it is to our profession to have good friends in other 
professions. We had ample evidence of that yesterday in the dis- 
tinguished guests who attended our annual meeting and luncheon, 
and when we have friends who are prepared to go out of their way 
to express their esteem it is of even greater value. I feel that when 
Sir Weldon and Lady Dalrymple-Champneys presented to the 
Association this magnificent cup and the medal that goes with it 
they laid the Association under a deep debt of gratitude to them. 

In accepting this award I should like to express the hope that 
it includes to some extent a recognition of those who have helped 
me in the past to do my work, because without one’s colleagues 
one could have done nothing. I have recollections of those who 
helped me in India and later of Brown and Wilson and of the members 
of my staff at the Imperial Bureau. I thank the members of the 
Association for according me this honour, and you, Sir, for the 
way in which you have presented it. (Applause.) 


The One-Portal System of Entry into the Profession 


Dr. Tom Hare moved :— 

“That this annual general meeting is deeply apprehensive 
that any departure from the hitherto declared policy of the 
Association of upholding the one-portal system of entry into 
the profession without a clear mandate from the majority of 
the Association would imperil the existence of the Association 
and the integrity of the profession and orders that the relevant 
motion, passed at the Council meeting on June 16th last, be 
rescinded, and that intimation of this rescission be forwarded 
to the Secretary of the Loveday Committee.” 

In moving this I hope that the senior members and particularly, 
members of the Council of the Royal College, will kindly over- 
look my imperfections. It is a very serious proposition, and I am 
not endowed with the advocate’s ability to deal adequately with such 
an important subject. I know you have often favoured me in the 
past by overlooking my imperfections. 

I wish to make it clear that discussion of the advantages or dis- 
advantages of university education for veterinary students forms 
no part of my motion. University education and our one portal are 


complementary ideas. They are different but not competitive ideas. 
This fact is not yet appreciated by some of our colleagues who, in 
a discussion on our one-portal system in Council last Tuesday, 
were only too ready to emit a smoke-screen of erroneous and equi- 
vocal advocacy for a university status. 

My motion, Sir, concerns one issue only, the retention or sur- 
render of our one-portal system. What do we mean by our one-portal 


system ? It is, I submit, the fact that as a result of its charters and 
Acts of Parliament, the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons is 
the sole and effective judge of what constitutes the minimum standard 
of education to qualify for admission to the Register of Veterinary 
Surgeons. Any suggestion which would weaken or cancel this 
right and duty of our parent body is a suggestion to weaken or 
cancel our one portal. It will be my endeavour to prove that a 
certain suggestion from the Council of this Association is a sugges- 
tion to surrender our one portal. ; 

On June 16th last the Council, by twelve votes to ten, passed a 
report on education, which report was submitted on June 17th as 
this Association’s suggestions to the Loveday Committee. That 
report contained the following paragraph :— 

“This Association suggests that degrees granted by the 
universities should be accepted by the Royal College of Veter- 
inary Surgeons as qualifying for registration and membership 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons provided that 
safeguards as to minimum educational standards can be devised 
and agreed. The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons would 
then retain all its disciplinary powers, including licensing to 
practise.” 

I am inviting this annual general meeting to order that that par- 
ticular paragraph be rescinded. On Tuesday last in Council, one 
of the authors of that paragraph was understood to contend that 
these words merely suggested that the holders of certain university 
degrees might be excused certain of the examinations for the diploma 
of membership of our Royal College. I am unable to agree with 
my colleague’s interpretation. The actual words used in the report 
are ‘‘'That degrees granted by the universities should be accepted 
by the Royal College as qualifying for registration and membership 
of the Royal College.” 

I submit that the meaning of those words is clear. It is that 
the Royal College should be compelled to admit to its member- 
ship men and women whose sole title to admission to the Register 
of Veterinary Surgeons has been decided by the universities. In 
other words, the Royal College is to be coerced into abdicating its 
rights and duties as conferred by charters and Acts of Parliament. 
What other meaning, I ask, is to be attached to the words I have 
quoted from the Council’s report? Who, inside or outside the 
veterinary profession, has produced any evidence which would 
justify coercion of our Royal College ? Because of their failure to - 
carry out their duties? I have no knowledge of a case having been 
made against the Royal College. If a case can be made, well, let us 
have it and judge upon it. 

May I remind this meeting that it is registration in the Register 
of Veterinary Surgeons, and not the possession of the diploma of 
membership of the College, that constitutes a person a legally quali- 
fied veterinary surgeon. I quote that from Dr. Bullock’s well- 
known book. But the report which the Council have passed to the 
Loveday Committee made no provision compelling the university 
graduate to register before he practises veterinary medicine and 
surgery. 'The consequence of such a motion would be that some 
persons would practise under the disciplinary jurisdiction of the 
Royal College while others would practise with full liberty to 
advertise and tout outside that jurisdiction. 

Assuming for one moment that the multi-portalists do succeed 
in making out a case for the coercion of the Royal College and do 
make provision compelling the university graduate to register before 
practising, they would still be under the obligation to define the 
terms of the quid pro quo. In other words, if the Royal College 
is to be coerced into admitting to the Register of Veterinary Surgeons 
persons whose title to admission is to be decided by the universities, 
I for one, Sir, require in exchange that the person holding the 
diploma of membership of our Roygl College shall be admitted to 
the Bachelor degree of the university and, if he so chooses, to the 
course for the relevant doctorate. (Applause.) 

But is there any evidence that the universities have ever offered 
or are ever likely to offer anything approaching such a quid pro quo ? 
When dealing with the devil it is of no use praying to him. 

The report goes on to say: “ provided that safeguards as to 
minimum educational standards can be devised and agreed.” 
Between whom are the safeguards to be agreed ? Let us have this 
point perfectly clear. There’ are six universities variously con- 
cerned with veterinary education—Cambridge, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, and London. Has it ever been known or is it 
ever likely that these universities would submit to interference by 
the Royal College in their courses of instruction, in the standards 
of their examinations, or in the selection of their examiners ? Obvi- 
ously the answer is “ No.’’ Universities have not permitted, and 
could not permit, the Royal College to be the effective judge of 
their standards of veterinary vocational education in their degree 
course. With these universities combined in defence of their own 
vital interests against the Royal College, there could be no unanimous 
agreement or safeguard. The voting would be invariably six to one, 
and the majority of five would decide the issue. 

I have briefly exposed the meaning and implication of the Council’s 
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suggestion to the Loveday Committee. I submit for your judgment 
my contention that the Council’s suggestion implies the surrender 
by the Royal College to be the sole and effective judge of what 
constitutes the minimum standard of education to qualify a person 
for admission to the Register of Veterinary Surgeons. I submit 
that that would mean the surrender of our one portal. The universi- 
ties have their vital interests. Our vital interests are the integrity 
of our one portal. It is my belief that progress will be made in 
negotiations for the university education of our boys and girls only 
in so far as each party clearly understands and honours the vital 
interests which must be maintained at all costs on both sides. Our 
vital interests, which all outsiders must be encouraged to understand 
and to honour, are our heritage of 100 years, a heritage engraven 
in our germ plasm as one portal, one parent, one profession. 
(Applause.) 

r. F. Beckett: I have great pleasure in seconding that proposi- 
tion, ‘onal in doing so I should like to make one point. At the Council 
meeting on Tuesday a great fear—almost a panic I thought—was 
shown by at least one member when he stated that we must be 
very careful that we do not cause a rift in the ‘‘ National.” There 
is not the slightest danger of any rift in the ‘‘ National.’’ The mere 
fact that we disagree on certain points is healthy. It is like a breath 
of fresh air, and, God knows, I believe we require a spring-cleaning. 

I do believe that we are not unconscious of the good work which 
has been done by this Association during 25 years, nor are we regard- 
less, in our efforts to obtain what is right and proper, of the need 
for maintaining unity. But those who occupy high places must be 
prepared to receive criticism. It is good for them and good for us. 
Furthermore, I believe that when we disagree on various points 
it does show that this Association is alive. I think this little breath 
of wind will certainly help us tremendously, and I for one have 
not the slightest wish to see the Association become so inert that 
it fails to express its opinion on matters it considers vital. 

The PrestpeNt: I have received a telegram from Mr. Donald 
Campbell as follows :-— 

“Regret inability to attend annual general meeting. Feel 
strongly that the Association should not be committed to 
abandonment of one-portal system without mandate from 
Divisions. Urge members to support Tom Hare’s motion to 
that effect.” 

Professor T. J. BoswortH: This motion of Dr. Hare’s is the 
reflection of a crisis which has developed in our affairs. It comes 
at the end of a year which started, in the opinion of many, under not 
too auspicious circumstances, and has culminated in what must be 
regarded as a violation of one of our most cherished principles of 
government. What has happened is, I think, only the crystallisation 
of a tendency, which for some time past I have regarded with appre- 
hension, on the part of a few to assume that they have the right to 
formulate policy on behalf of the great mass of the members of the 
Association without necessarily informing themselves beforehand of 
the views of the majority. 

I do not for one moment question either the sincerity of the 
people who I fear have acted in this way, or their determination, 
but I most deeply deplore their methods, and feel that they must 
certainly be resisted if this Association is, as Mr. Beckett has said, 
to remain united and to serve the vital interests of the profession. 
Otherwise this tendency will jeopardise our future by leading to 
bitterness which it will take a long time to dispel. All of us are 
perfectly ready to accept majority decisions, but I hope we are 
equally prepared to resist those which are not based upon the will 
of the majority. 

Is it possible that the Education Committee were ignorant of the 
views of the great majority of members on this vital question of our 
one-portal system ? It is difficult to believe that they could have 
been, and I strongly deplore the methods which were used in getting 
their evidence passed through the Council. It seems that action was 
taken in face of serious warnings that the evidence did not represent 
the views of the profession in general. 

There can be no mistake now, in view of what has happened in the 


interval, as to what the great majority of members up and down the~ 


country feel on this particular issue. It is a great pity that things 
were conducted as they were because inevitably the confidence which 
we all ought to feel in those who are specially elected to guide us in 
our affairs must have been somewhat jeopardised by what-has 
happened, and that at a time when it is extremely vital that we should 
all stand together. 

We are watching with admiration and sympathy the great fight 
which the medical profession is putting up in order to safeguard its 
independence. We never know when we shall be called upon to do 
the same, and as we are a much smaller and weaker body it is all 
the more vital that we speak with one voice. 

How does the question of the possible loss of the one-portal system 
affect us here? It must be obvious, I think, to anyone who gives 
the matter any serious consideration that once we have lost that 
system we have lost the only safeguard which we possess. I have 
never yet heard a legitimate or convincing reason put forward why 


we should give it up. One member of Council has suggested that 
subject to safeguards the one-portal system, having performed its 
function in the past, is now out of date. No evidence whatever was 
brought forward in support of that statement, and indeed I think 
on looking round and seeing what is happening elsewhere that the 
evidence is entirely in the opposite direction. We might at least 
enquire why those professions other than our own which possess a 
one-portal system guard it so jealously. We might also ask ourselves 
why other professions which have not got it are now pressing for 
it. Further, we might ask, and with reason, why we who have it 
should contemplate giving it up. It must be a great safeguard in 
the opinion of many who are best qualified to judge not only in this 
profession but in other professions. For example, I can quote our 
brethren in the United States who are at this moment pressing for 
the establishment of a one-portal system. ‘The medical profession 
in this country would, I believe, dearly like to get back their own 
one-portal system which they lost years ago. ‘Their students are 
well aware of the disadvantages under which they now suffer, and 
through their Union, a very powerful body representing over 8,000 
members, have recently put forward a claim for its re-establishment. 

It is often said that one of the first signs of decay in any com- 
munity is a loss of pride in its institutions. I very much hope that 
the seeming loss of pride amongst some of our members is not a 
sign of incipient decay in our ranks. Perhaps in a sense it is fortunate 
that this crisis has come now rather than later because it has certainly 
shown that the great mass of the profession is solidly in favour of 
the retention of the one-portal system. I conclude with an appeal 
that in future we shall never attempt to advance any policy on behalf 
of this Association until we have ascertained that it accords with 
the views of the majority of our members. 

Mr. G. H. Livesey: I rise to move an amendment, but not an 
amendment which is contrary to the spirit of the previous speaker. 
Dr. Hare is actuated in the motion he has put before you by an intense 
loyalty to the Royal College, and his great desire, which is the desire 
of all of us, is that the powers and status of the Royal College shall 
remain unimpaired. But I take a little exception to Dr. Hare’s 
motion, in the first place because I do not think it is strong enough, 
and in the second place, if that resolution is to go out from this 
body, it shows to the outside world that there has been a dispute 
within the membership of the Association and that the Association 
as a whole is perhaps repudiating the action of its Council. 

I think this matter is far too serious for any sign to go out to the 
outside public that there is any division of opinion in this matter. 
Here we have a question of principle concerned in a controversy 
of domestic politics within our own ranks, and I think it should 
not be published abroad. For that reason I have handed in an 
amendment which I think will meet with the approval of all our 
members and will cut out from Dr. Hare’s resolution what to my 
mind is a little objectionable and a little dangerous. My amend- 
ment is as follows :-— 


“That notification be sent to the Loveday Committee that 
it is the wish of this general meeting that the paragraph re- 
lating to the acceptance of university degrees as qualifying 
for registration by the Royal College be deleted from the report 
of evidence submitted by the National Veterinary Medical 
Association, and that this general meeting strongly disapproves 
of any measures emanating from any quarter which would 
tend to undermine the authority of the Royal College of Veter- 
inary Surgeons. This general meeting further wishes to state 
that whatever changes may be necessary in the training of 
veterinary students, the Council of the Royal College must 
remain paramount in matters of veterinary education and 
professional discipline.” 


In my opinion the paragraph in question should have been omitted. 
If it is to be inserted, then it should be enlarged greatly and explained 
so that-no wrong intention could be read into it. 

I think a very good report, well thought out, generally bearing 
evidence of careful preparation, is marred by this one offending 
paragraph. I think, in fact I hope, that the first suggestion, that 
university degrees be accepted for registration, will be adopted, for 
I believe that this is possible without destroying our one portal. It 
may come about by consultation and negotiation or it may be forced 
upon us. In either case it appears to me to be inevitable. But 
there must be proper and efficient safeguards. I think the Drafting 
Committee were at fault in not making constructive suggestions for 
safeguards. The acquiescence of the profession in the suggested 
changes will depend upon the efficiency of the safeguards protecting 
the status, powers and jurisdiction of the Royal College. The 
Committee only mention one—that relating to the minimum educa- 
tional standard. I can suggest several others but I should probably 
be ruled out of order in doing so at this meeting and on this motion. 

There is, however, a great danger in the suggestion in the report 
as it stands. University graduates with a veterinary degree may 
not wish (and they are under no obligation) to register with a mere 
diploma-granting college, pay its registrationYandjannual fees and 
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be subject to its discipline. ‘They are eminently qualified to do the 
work of a veterinary surgeon in private practice, in research, in 
commercial firms and in Government and other public posts not 
specifically reserved for a registered veterinary surgeon. They 
have the hall-mark of a university to recommend them and. they 
can advertise and they are subject to no control whatsoever. Again, 
in a period of time the numbers of university graduates may, and 
very probably will, outnumber the mere diplomates and they may 
unite to claim and obtain a register of their own. The claim would 
be difficult to rebut and it would be the end of the single entry and 
probably the extinction of the Royal College. Some safeguard is 
surely needed here. 

It is vitally necessary that practise by any but registered practi- 
tioners be entirely prohibited. Registration would then constitute 
the licence to practise. This danger was in the minds of some of 
us when the Veterinary Surgeons Acts (Amendment) Bill was being 
drafted. 

The last sentence in the paragraph in question is just rubbish. 
The insertion of the word ‘‘ then” implies that retention by the 
Royal College of its disciplinary powers and “ Licence to practise ”’ 
is dependent upon the acceptance of university degrees. More- 
over, we know to our cost that there is no such thing as a licence to 
practise. Anybody, from a street urchin to a D.Sc., can practise 
and needs no licence. _But he must not call himself a veterinary 
surgeon. 

I have given you as shortly as possible some of my reasons for 
wishing that paragraph to be repudiated. I would urge the younger 
members to consider this question very seriously. At the beginning 
of its second century the Royal College and the profession it governs 
are at the cross-roads and must choose the direction to take. ‘The 
responsibility must lie upon the younger men for the future pros- 
perity of the profession is in their hands. Principles are of far 
greater importance than persons, and I beg you to realise that this 
matter is far too serious to be made a shuttlecock for party politics. 

Mr. H. G. Marrnuews: I second the amendment proposed by 
Mr. Livesey. As I am one of the “ heretics,” one of the “ sinners ’* 
assailed this afternoon, it may be curious that I should do so but 
I am in almost entire sympathy with what Mr. Livesey has said. 
I think that if there is a conflict of opinion we should as one body 
withhold any declaration of it or even rescind such simple declara- 
tion as has already been made until such time as we can agree. 
Therefore I find nothing objectionable, but much to admire, in 
the line Mr. Livesey has taken. 

But in seconding his amendment I should like to take the oppor- 
tunity to correct some of the things that have been said this after- 
noon, and I hope that this meeting will make its decision on grounds 
of reason and not of emotion. Professor Bosworth has assailed the 
methods by which the Council decided to present evidence to the 
Loveday Committee. He deplores—there he introduces the emo- 
tional note—such methods. 

I would ask for a few minutes to be allowed to recount the events 
which he deplores. There were two long special meetings of Council, 
well attended, to consider veterinary education in all its aspects. 
During those two long debates the problem of the one-portal system 
was bound to come up and it did come up. At the time of the second 
meeting we knew that the Loveday Committee was again in session. 
At the two meetings in question there were in fact four persons 
who expressed a definite view regarding the one- -portal system. 
Mr. Weighton expressed himself as in favour of retaining it. Pro- 
fessor Boddie in a letter expressed an opinion which seemed to 
coincide with that of two others, Dr. Stableforth and myself, that 
it was necessary to re-examine the one-portal system. Let us be 
careful about that. It was not a question of throwing away our 
birthright, of abandoning the one-portal system, but of re-examining. 

At the end of the second Council it was necessary for the Drafting 
Committee which had been appointed to express the views of those 
two meetings in writing. If one analyses what was said in the Council 
that Drafting Committee had no option but to say that there was 
a majority opinion that the one-portal system might be re-examined, 
and the Drafting Committee did include that sentence “ provided 
that safeguards as to minimum educational standards can be devised 
and agreed.” 

There followed a meeting of Council for consideration of that 
draft evidence. Only at that stage did the people who are so anxious 
to defend the one-portal system against this violent attack wake 
up and realise that they had to’ say something extremely strong, 
and they did. Quite early in that meeting I myself flew a kite which 
has been quoted this afternoon, and I did it for a deliberate purpose. 
The kite was this, that the one-portal system, having performed its 
function, was now out-moded. 

Let me explain that I did that in order that there should be no 
possible further misunderstanding as to what was being voted upon 
at that Council meeting. I think it was legitimate in the circum- 


stances. (Cries of ‘‘ No.’’) 


At the end of that Council, in spite of all the speeches and that 
clear statement that I made, the voting was still to endorse the draft 
evidence as it had been written. Let us admit that it was a small 
Council, but let us remember that a long time had passed since that 
subject had first been ventilated, that it had been published to the 
profession and-that the draft evidence had been in the hands of all 
the Councillors for them to consider. I do suggest that in the light 
of these events it is not correct for Professor Bosworth to suggest 
that the Council was wrong or that the Drafting Committee was 
wrong in its consideration of the opinion ventilated by the ruling 
body of this Association. In the light of these facts Professor 
Bosworth should withdraw any suggestion— 

Professor BoswortH: On a point of onder, Mr. Matthews has 
completely misinterpreted what I said. My point was that the 
Council should not have put forward that evidence to the Loveday 
Committee until it had consulted the profession. 

Mr. Marruews: [n the light of the importance given to this 
subject I am the first to agree that if all of us are going to take such 
a real interest in it we should take the’true and honest majority 
opinion. Very definitely I do not want to be a party to bouncing 
anyone into a hurried decision, and if it is true that that has been 
done then I entirely support the spirit of the resolution brought 
before us this afternoon that the statement already made should be 
withdrawn until we have had a count. 

But we must be a little clearer than we are at present. I cannot 
sptak for my “ co-heretics.”” We have not concerted any action this 
afternoon. We have not gone into a caucus, we are not a party. 
(* 

I would ask members to note that anything I have said in Council 
on education was prefaced by the statement that I was expressing 
personal opinions and not representing any body.. It does seem 
to me that the existence of this problem must be recognised. It 
was dealt with by the Loveday Committee in their first report. 
They provided a solution which we found unacceptable, but that 
does not mean that the problem is not still there. There are several 
possible solutions. What I had in mind was this: that as it is in 
my opinion essential that this profession should have full university 
status within a very short time or it will retrogress, we must con- 
sider the conditions under which the universities will accept us. 
If that is the case and if safeguards can be devised—which appeared 
to be denied the other day—then I say that there are enormous 
possibilities of development in education for the benefit of the whole 
profession of the next generation. If the safeguards can be devised 
let us try hard to devise them, which means that we should re- 
examine our one-portal system in the hope that we shall be able to 
obtain full university status -with all the benefits which, I take it, 
would not be denied by anyone here. If we cannot devise those 
safeguards then let us hold the standard of education which we 
have. 

On one small point I differ from Mr. Livesey. I understood 
him to say that licence to practise merely meant that a man could 
call himself a veterinary surgeon. I do not know whether he really 
meant that, but it does seem to me that there is very much more 
implied than the simple privilege of calling oneself a veterinary 
surgeon. Apart from that I am in very great agreement with Mr. 
Livesey and I should like to have the honour of seconding his 
amendment. 

Mr. H. W. Dawes: As one who is interested in everything said 
this afternoon, and is also closely associated with veterinary educa- 
tion, I feel that I should like to say a few words to this meeting 
about the position which has arisen. We have heard on the one 
side the question of emotional appeal, and on the other, that every 
step must be taken to prevent the impression gaining ground out- 
side our profession that there has been a split within its ranks. I 
would say at once that from what I have heard here this afternoon, 
—and I listened very carefully to the excellent introduction by Dr. 
Hare—the apprehension regarding thé split in our ranks has come 
only from Mr. Livesey. 

I feel this rather strongly because during the last two or three 
days, while I have not been apprehensive of a split in the ranks 
of our profession, I have been aware of a large awakening of interest 
in a matter which concerns every member of the Royal College. 

The amendment that has just been proposed by Mr. Livesey 
is a splitting of straws, and in the splitting of straws over a matter 
such as this there is great danger that the truth may be obscured. 
I was amazed to hear that in the Council of this Association political 
methods such as those referred to by Mr. Matthews as the flying 
of kites should be allowed to go on. fi 

Mr. Livesey, as I have said before, is extremely anxious to prevent 
any suggestion of a split. May I suggest that the situation which 
has arisen is simply an indication from the rank and file of the 
members of the Association that they are determined that the 
Association’s policy shall be that of its members. I want you to 
bear that in mind because as an impartial observer and as a man 
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who has had experience of veterinary politics for a long time now, 
I have always thought that the great duty of any representative body 
in the profession is to interpret the wishes of its members and not 
to put forward a personal point of view. 

Now I regret to say that the situation which has caused so much 
alarm to some of those present to-day has arisen through that very 
fact. No doubt with the greatest of goodwill, a few members of 
Council have interpreted their own wishes as being those of the 
majority of the members. It is obvious that the interpretation they 
have made is not that of the rank and file. A first indication for a 
long time past has now been given by the rank and file of the members 
of this Association as to what they wish done. 

It would be the greatest mistake to half-withdraw this matter. 
If we adopt the amendment proposed by Mr. Livesey we shall 
only withdraw one paragraph. I venture to say that by a partial 
withdrawal we should do a great deal more harm than by a com- 
plete rescission. 

One further point. I feel that it is sometimes a good thing to 
clear the air. It is so easy at a meeting like this to be swayed by 
half-formed opinions, and to allow one’s own opinions to be 
stampeded in this or that direction. But I would make this 
point. I will admit the good faith of those of our profession who 
think the one portal should disappear. That that is not the opinion 
of the rank and file of the profession I am perfectly certain, but 
to those in the minority who think that our educational system 
needs renewal, or shall I say expansion, I would point out that 
the expansion of a profession such as ours must be a slow process, 
conducted over a period of time and with care. Why must it be 
conducted with care? Because we are an extremely small pro- 
fession, and because we are small, we, unlike other professions, and 
particularly unlike medicine, are exposed to the great risk of unquali- 
fied practice. 

I make this point because those who argue that veterinary medicine 
and surgery should follow along the lines of human medicine may 
quite well be unconsciously doing an injury to our profession. Ail 
is not well with the sister profession of medicine. ‘There are great 
splits in the ranks of that profession at the moment. It behoves 
us to move extremely cautiously if we are going to argue upon the 
analogy that what is fit for medicine is fit for veterinary medicine 
and surgery. 

I am all in favour of improving the status of education of our 
profession. I am all in favour of collaboration with the universities 
as far as possible. But when we talk. about throwing over what 
has cost us a hundred years of hard work, with no financial sup- 
port, we should be very wary indeed. Although I would like to 
move closer with the universities the appeal must not be one-sided. 
There must be a quid pra quo. When I see the universities coming 
forward and offering something in return for what we might offer, 
then it will be time to examine the problem anew. 

Those are the points that have crossed my mind this afternoon. 
I support Dr. Hare’s motion, and I ask you not to allow the splitting 
of straws to obscure the issue before us. If you vote for Mr. 
Livesey’s amendment you will be taking a step backwards, or rather 
half a step, which is a very dangerous thing to do. 

Mr. Livesey: On a point of order, may we be informed before 
we go any further whether it is the intention of Dr. Hare to insist 
on the phrase in his motion: ‘that the relevant motion .. . 
rescinded”? There may be some misunderstanding with regard 
to that. There were several motions passed at that Council meeting. 
Does Dr. Hare want the whole report rescinded or only the offehd- 
ing paragraph ? 

Dr. Hare: The saply i is the offending paragraph, not the whole 
report. 

Mr. Livesey: I thought so. 

Professor J. B. Buxton: I want to say-a few words in favour 
of Dr. Hare’s motion and emphatically against Mr. Livesey’s amend- 
ment. To deal with the amendment first, it is my duty to try to 
explain the nature of the red herring which he is so ably endeavour- 
ing to draw across the trail. He has used the word ‘“‘ paramount.”’ 
He has asked us to accept that word in lieu of the definite statement 
that the profession desires. You know as well as I do that there is 
no relationship between the two ideas, and that it might well be 
argued that the Royal College would remain paramount in a most 
subsidiary capacity, a capacity which gave it no control whatever 
over the standard of veterinary education in this country and the 
admission of graduates to our Register. 

We have had, I think, one of the clearest mandates from the 
rank and file of the profession ever sent to an organised body of 
the profession. What does it amount to? It amounts to this, that 
the members of our profession ask with a perfect right that they 
may be allowed to enter into discussions relative to this important 
matter. They ask nothing more. They ask only that they should 
have an opportunity of considering the matter. I rather gathered— 
I may be quite wrong—that at the meeting of the Council on Tuesday 


the Council was not averse from that. I was under the impression 
that the Council was suggesting that steps might be taken which 
would give effect to it. 

The last point I want to make is this. We have heard a great 
deal about schism and divergence, and in the last few days about 
breaking away—secession, one thing or the other. There will be 
nothing of that sort, believe me. A very large number of us have 
worked for many years to build up this Association, and we are 
not going to stand by and see destroyed the fabric of 30 years’ labour. 

There is no attitude of recrimination against those who prepared 
the report of the Council: We are all entitled to our own views. 
But before the matter goes any further the consensus of opinion 
of the rank and file should be heard. Dr. Hare is merely seeking 
to clear the ground from another angle. What is asked is not some- 
thing of a revolutionary nature, but something perfectly reasonable, 
and I am perfectly certain that this meeting will vote in favour 
of it. 

Dr. J. T. Epwarps: The great John Hunter, the father of com- 
parative pathology, was urged by his elder brother William to go 
up to Oxford to complete his education. He refused, because, he 
said that if he stayed there long it would make an old woman of 
him. After listening to Mr. Livesey and Mr. Matthews I am re- 
minded of that story: they have spoken like old women. Give 
them an inch, and they will take an ell. The issue before us is a 
clean-cut one. At the meeting of the Council of this Association 
in June last, some of us at the end of a weary meeting, with the draft 
report containing the paragraph now in dispute brought before us, 
felt that the authority of the Royal College would be undermined. 
We put before the Council, therefore, a clean-cut amendment 
which reads thus :— 

“That while this Association regards it as important to work 
in the closest possible association with universities, it regards 
the retention of the one-portal system of entry into the pro- 
fession as fundamental to the existence of the profession.” 

It was that amendment which was beaten—I want to make that 
clear—by 12 votes to 10. We know the names of those who voted. 
The question is clearly this: are you prepared to abide by that 
majority vote in Council ? Do you wish to sell here and now your 
birthright for a mess of pottage ? Or, instead, do you wish to submit 
to some ramshackle scheme by which the body corporate will in 
future be fathered by the State, mothered by the university, and 
start life, as it were, on the bottle ? 

When, Sir, I had the privilege of working with you to see what 
there was of good in the original Loveday report, to which your 
Committee contributed in draft, we were members of the Editorial 
Committee of The Veterinary Record. We said—this was in October, 
1938—“ Hitherto the veterinary profession has regulated, as is its 
bounden duty, its own internal discipline.’”’ [The speaker here 
quoted at some length from what was then published. ] 

In the Committee at that time we accepted in good faith the 
judgment of the Loveday Committee that there would be no tamper- 
ing with the one-portal system of entry into the profession, while 
we accepted gladly its recommendations which would enable the 
schools to obtain extra financial aid. At the Council meeting follow- 
ing some uneasiness was expressed that we might have gone a little 
too far in meeting that report, and at the meeting of this Association 
at Great Yarmouth in 1939 the matter was brought forward and 
much anxiety was expressed lest we had committed the Associa- 
tion to an expression of opinion regarding a cardinal point of policy 
without consulting the members of the Association. 

The war occurred soon afterwards. Education was allowed to 
lapse into abeyance. But as soon as the political firmament cleared 
some of us felt that at once we must take up the thread again so 
that we would be prepared to face any eventuality, having obtained 
knowledge of what were really the needs, wishes, and aspirations 
of the whole body of members of the Association. A special meet- 
ing of Council was held and a motion placed before it to call together 
a committee of its members with independent assessors before whom 
evidence would be placed and who would analyse the situation. 
We had a discussion and our friend Mr. Matthews made the bril- 
liant suggestion among others that students before they entered the 
College should be psychoanalysed. In reply to this suggestion a 
correspondent in The Veterinary Record suggested that he should 
psychoanalyse himself. 

The PresipENtT: Will you kindly keep to the motion ? 

Dr. Epwarps: The situation, then, is clearly this, that while 
the vote of the Council remains unrescinded the National Veter- 
inary Medical Association is committed to the abandonment of the 
one-portal system. After consultation with Dr. Hare, we thought 
it necessary to bring that cardinal issue before the whole body of 
members at this annual general meeting, the Divisions meanwhile 
having expressed their own view with no uncertain voice. I do 
not think that I need say anything more. The amendment by Mr. 
Livesey is completely unnecessary. The issue is a perfectly clear 
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one, and | think, in view of what the Divisions have expressed, 
there is no recourse but to vote for Dr. Hare’s motion. 

Mr. H. W. Sreeve-BopGer: In rising to support the motion 
of Dr. Hare, I do so with some diffidence because I have not been 
appointed to speak by that ‘‘ caucus ”’ which repudiates caucuses. 
| think it would be unwise if members here this afternoon attempted 
to move amendments which were substantially the same as the 
proposition. If there is a definite amendment then, Sir, let it be 
put, but otherwise it would be a pity to occupy unnecessary time. 

I should like to express my belief, but from a different angle, 
that any action taken had been constitutionally correct. It is for 
that reason that I must challenge the suggestion of Mr. Matthews 
that Professor Bosworth was wrong when he queried the methods 
which were adopted. The Council, admittedly only a rump of the 
Council, but nevertheless a quorum, discussed this report, and 
accepted it by a small majority; there can be no doubt about that at 
all. You cannot, therefore, at this stage, challenge the acceptance of 
the report. To repudiate it you must question the methods which 
were employed in the passing of. that report. If the methods were 
wrong, then you can challenge the report. I must make that point 
because Dr. Edwards again this afternoon has repeated that in- 
accuracy. He said that the Finance and General Purposes Com- 
mittee appointed the committee which prepared the report. That 
is wrong. I do not want to draw red herrings across the trail, nor 
must he. The Council accepted the nomination of the Finance 
and General Purposes Committee with one alteration and one 
addition. Therefore that report becomes the Council’s report. 

Again, it has been stated that the report should have been referred 
to Divisions. Well, I know the President will bear me no ill-will when 
I say that I share that view, but I would remind members of the 
Council, who, some of them, are very anxious this afternoon to pull to 
pieces those who by fortune or misfortune were in authority for the 
time being, that on that same afternoon I myself moved that another 
matter of almost equal importance should be referred to Divisions, 
and the Council turned down the suggestion. It is true that at 
a subsequent meeting of Council they mended their ways and agreed 
to consult all the members, but the Council must accept responsi- 
bility. There is, so far as I am aware, no desire deliberately to foist 
things upon the profession, against its will. The Council is the body 
which can refer things to the Divisions. I join with Prof. Buxton 
in reminding members of Council here this afternoon of the resolution 
which they passed on Tuesday. I think that the time is opportune, 
if I may presume, to acquaint members of the Association with the 
resolution which was passed almost unanimously. It was as 
follows :— 

“That the Loveday Committee be informed that in view 
of the narrowness of the decision arrived at in Council, the 
Association wishes the matter of the evidence submitted on 
its behalf to be referred to Divisions of the Association for 
their opinion, and requests that action by the Loveday Com- 
mittee on the evidence previously submitted by the National 
Veterinary Medical Association should be postponed pending 
their confirmation of that evidence or the presentation of a 
fresh memorandum.” 

I have taken the liberty—as I believe I gave an assurance that | 
would do so—of preparing. a suitable letter to accompany that 
memorandum. It reads as follows (and may I be forgiven if I have 
anticipated that members would pass Dr. ‘Tom Hare’s motion ?) :— 

‘* Dear Sir,—I beg to enclose a copy of the resolution carried 
by a large majority at the Council of the National Veterinary 
Medical Association on Tuesday, September 28th, and also 
a copy of the resolution passed by the members at the annual 
general meeting on September 30th. In view of the very 
strong opposition expressed by many members of the Associa- 
tion to certain portions of the memorandum presented to the 
Loveday Committee, | am to request that your Committee 
should defer action on the report previously submitted pend- 
ing consideration of the subject-matter by the Divisions of 
the Association. I am further to express the hope that, if 
requested, your Committee will be prepared to receive a further 
deputation from the National Veterinary Medical Association. 
—Yours faithfully.” 

I have committed one last “‘ crime,”’ the last which I shall commit 
as an officer of the Association. I took advantage yesterday of 
the opportunity of sitting next to a distinguished member of the 
Loveday Committee at luncheon to tell him something of the feeling 
of the Association, and although he could not commit all the members 
of the Loveday Committee, he thought that he could speak for the 
other members in saying that if this Association wished to submit 
further evidence the Loveday Committee would be pleased to accept 
a deputation from this Association. 

Dr. R. F. Montcomerie: I have submitted in writing another 
amendment to this motion, but I am not clear whether you will 
allow me to move the amendment at this stage. Perhaps you will 


allow me to explain the reasons behind it. We can each of us draw 


on our experience of what has taken place and make suggestions 
which are perhaps some way removed from the matter we are dis- 
cussing. But we must be very careful that we do not ascribe to ° 
others thoughts and actions which were not contemplated by them. 
I say that because it was a great surprise to me to receive a letter 
from a distinguished member of the profession saying that although 
he appreciated that I was in the opposite camp he hoped we would 
remain friends, and he enclosed certain information to elucidate 
his own views. I had to reply at once that I had not expressed in 
public any decided opinion on this matter. I have—I hope all of 
us have—discussed in private this question of the retention of the 
one-portal system, but it astonished me to find that this member 
could say that there was, so he was told, to use his own words, a 
well regimented team—the emphasis is on “ regimented.” (Laughter.) 
I replied that I was not in this camp, and he answered very plea- 
santly that he believed I belonged to a regiment which was not in 
the Army List, namely, the Tamworth Dragoons! (Renewed 
laughter.) 

That little anecdote is put in here just to make this point clear, 
that I think we are in danger of ascribing to others—even some 
with whom we have discussed this very important matter—attitudes 
and opinions which really have no justification. We have heard 
this afternoon some criticism of the action of officers and Council 
of this Association. For my part I regret that I have not played, 
as a member of Council, the full part I should have played in this 
matter. I had to leave that important meeting before the voting 
took place. As members of Council we have not in the past exercised 
our privilege to the full degree, and if in these circumstances the 
officers of the Association take a line with which these members of 
Council are at variance the responsibility is that of those members 
rather than of the officers. 

I drafted the amendment which is in your hands for the specific 
reason that I believed the motion before this meeting did not go 
far enough. The primary and most important point of which we 
must clearly take cognisance is the question of the one-portal system 
but there are other matters in that report which in my humble view 
anyhow must be presented to a larger number of members of the 
profession. I have no wish to-day to express any view whatever, 
but I make one point which to me is important—the question of the 
number of schools or the number of places at which veterinary 
education is to be conducted is mentioned in that memorandum 
and should in my view have more discussion in the profession. 

I believe there are some who can put forward very good views 
to support the suggestion that rather than increase the numbers, 
what we in our profession want is a limited number—not neces- 
sarily the existing number—of centres, well placed and staffed, 
and really thoroughgoing institutions, whether associated with 
universities or not. I make that point as justification for contending 
that the motion before this meeting does not meet the need. 

The second point is this. I specifically asked if the members of 
the Loveday Committee were aware that the memorandum of 
evidence presented to them was presented on the authority of a 
relatively small Council meeting and by a relatively narrow majority. 
I have been informed that they are perfectly well aware of that fact. 
Therefore in my view there is no reason to suggest that in putting 
forward our resolution we may be exposing a split in the profession. 
I do not think for a mgment that the putting forward of these views 
will be taken as evidence of a split. If it is evidence of ‘‘ second 
thoughts,” well, why worry? It is popular to-day on the wireless 
to give very eminent individuals in this country the opportunity 
of ‘“‘ second thoughts.’’ Why, then, should it not be possible and 
right that an Association composed as our Association is should 
have the opportunity of putting, forward “second thoughts ” ? 
We do not expose anything in the nature of a split. I do not think 
that anyone would suppose that a split can exist in these circum- 
stances. 

The motion before this meeting is not sufficiently wide in its 
terms. It may be out of order to bring forward my amendment 
because another amendment is now before us. 

The PrestpeNt: There is no reason why you should not intimate 
what your amendment is. 

Professor J. SHARE Jones: Are we in order in allowing dis- 
cussion to range like this ? 

The PRESIDENT: We are not getting out of order ; 
to permit as wide a latitude in this subject as possible. 

Dr. MontTGOMERIE: I only intimated my intention to propose 
a motion. What I wish to propose is as follows :— 

“That this annual general meeting of the National Veter- 
inary Medical Association is aware that a substantial number 
of its members disagree with part of the evidence submitted 
on behalf of the Association to the Loveday Committee. This 
annual general meeting instructs Council to inform the Loveday 
Committee to this effect, to seek the opportunity to submit 
further evidence, and te base this evidence on the opinion of 
the Divisions.” 
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I do not know, although I believe it to be true, that there is a 

majority of members of that opinion, but if anyone wishes to sub- 
*stitute for the word “ substantial” the word “ majority ’’ I shall 

have no qualms. I have also used the phrase “ part of the evi- 
dence.”’ That was used specifically so that the Loveday Committee 
would not think that the only thing we wished to present evidence 
upon was this question of the one-portal system. 

If I am in order when the present amendment is dealt with, I 
think it would be worth while considering afi amendment along 
these lines which gives greater scope to the evidence submitted on 
behalf of this Association. 

Mr. Cuipperrietp: I rise to ask that a vote may be taken at 
an early time. It seems evident to me that this offending para- 
graph must be deleted—rescinded, call it what you like. I suggest 
to members that in that case we should do it wholeheartedly and 
support Dr. Hare’s motion. 

Professor J. G. Wricutr: I rise with considerable trepidation, 
but I do want to suggest that we be not swayed this afternoon by 
emotion, and that we consider the evidence that was given by the 
Council of the Association with a very open mind. It would appear 
from the tone of the discussion this afternoon that some people 
must have taken leave of their senses when they gave such evidence, 
vet I believe they gave it in good faith, regardmg it as being for 
the welfare of the profession in the future. The discussion has 
largely turned on the political aspect. I would prefer to speak on 
the educational aspect. I make this point, that 'the standard of 
knowledge of our graduates and their outlook on the problems 
they have to tackle in the future will depend on five years’ teaching 
in the schools and not on the examinations. It is in the school 
that the basis of education lies. "The examination at best can only 
scratch the surface. There are all sorts of factors which influence 
examinations, as those concerned with examinations and teaching 
are only too well aware. 

I say to you: Is everything in our educational house perfectly 
in order? To me the original Loveday report came as a breath of 
fresh air. It swept away the cobwebs which were obscuring the 
manifest shortcomings in our teaching system. ‘The impression that 
has gone round this afternoon is that the last thing the universities 
are interested in is raising the standard of education. Scorn has 
been cast upon them. ‘That I believe to be absolutely wrong. I 
believe that the universities are deeply jealous of the quality of 
their degrees, and that if the universities were empowered to award 
a degree in veterinary science which was a qualifying degree and 
qualified the persons who applied for registration at the Royal 
College, I do not think there would be any letting down of standards. 
Who in the universities are going to let down the standards ?_ Cer- 
tainly not the professors in scientific subjects. They are leaders of 
thought and research in their own fields, and it would be a great 
privilege for our students to sit under them. Those men are not 
going to let down the standards. They will be quite sure that veter- 
inary students in their university attain the standard of all other 
degree students. 

Therefore it must be essentially veterinary members of the uni- 
versity who are going to let down the standards. I have sufficient 
faith in the integrity of my colleagues to believe that if they taught 
in universities they would have the wish to turn out a high standard. 
There would be no spirit of competition as to which could get thé 
best results. There would no spirit of cramming or being 
crammed. It is said that if the universities were allowed to issue 
a qualifying degree we would lower the standard of the practitioner. 
I can claim with modesty to have influenced the outlook of some 
practitioners at any rate during the last 15 years, but I am not blinded 
to the fact that practitioners in the future may not be the be-all! 
and end-all in veterinary science in view of the great place of the 
veterinarian in husbandry and research. It is very improbable that 
veterinary science 25 years hence will be translated into agriculture 
by the veterinary practitioner at all. 

I would say to you, review this matter with an open mind. We 
are legislating for the future of the profession, not for the profession 
as it exists to-day. I believe the university degree will be the hall- 
mark of higher education internationally, and I think our science 
is worthy in its intrinsic form of a university degree. Provided that 
the disciplinary aspects of our profession can be adequately safe- 
guarded it would be an advantage if a university degree in veter- 
inary science were available to our younger men. It cannot be 
argued in strict truth that such facilities exist to-day. 

A Memsper : Is all this relevant, Sir ? 

The Prestipent: As I have said, I am going to allow latitude. 
I would, however, say this : members are tending to go away. That 
is no reason to suggest that the chair should close the discussion. 
Everybody has had warning of the importance of this meeting, and 
everybody should have made arrangements to see it through to the 
end. But I would ask speakers to be as brief as possible. 

Professor Wricut: I think that the status of our profession and 
the status of our graduates in the future would be greatly enhanced 


if facilities for obtaining university instruction in veterinary science 
were available to all of them. 

Professor J. SHARE JoNES: It was not my intention to speak at 
all. I am the senior member of that much maligned body, the 
Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. I think th« 
real issue—I am speaking now from a pretty wide experience—is 
clouded. If the summons had been to discuss veterinary education 
we should not be able to decide it to-night nor after a dozen dis- 
cussions. 

At that much-advertised meeting of the Council there was a pro- 
posal put forward that that evidence should go to the Loveday 
Committee. There was an amendment to that proposal :— 

“That while this Association regards it as important to work 
in the closest possible association with universities it regards 
the retention of the one-portal system of entry into the pro- 
fession as fundamental to the existence of the profession.” 

That was the amendment which was put to the Council and the 
amendment which the Council defeated, and it was on the defeat 
of that amendment that evidence was presented to the Loveday 
Committee. That could only mean one thing. The issue which 
was defeated by the Council was the one-portal system, and it is 
upon this that we are called Upon to vote to-day. 

There is no one more in favour of university education in veter- 
inary medicine than I am. I have had 35 years’ experience inside 
a university. The degree at present is open to any veterinary student 
who is able and willing to take it, and that without prejudicing in 
any way the existence of that which we hold as our cherished right. 
Why, bless my soul! in my own university if you want to turn to 
one Faculty for guidance you turn to the Faculty of Law. It has 
always run a degree in law. My wife was the first woman to graduate 
in law, but she was not called to the Bar. She would have had to 
have taken the Bar examination for that. ‘They have one portal for 
entrance to the Bar, a uniform portal. We claim in the university 
a plane of equality with others, not as lodgers, nor as people who 
have had to grope their way and are admitted on sufferance. Let 
us retain for our profession its most cherished right, the one uni- 
form portal of entrance to the profession and to the Register. 

It was moved and agreed that the question be now put, and Mr. 
Livesey’s amendment was put te the meeting and lost by a large majority. 

Dr. Monrcomerie: I now move the amendment of which I 
gave notice and which I read to the meeting in the course of my 
remarks just now. 

Mr. S. L. HiGNnert seconded. 

Dr. A. W. STABLEFORTH : Feelings seem to have run very high 
because this question is of such prime importance to the profession 
and involves a question of tradition. Various matters of procedure 
have been brought forward. I do not want to take any time on this 
because I feel that the Committee acted perfectly properly. Mr. 
Matthews has already pointed out the expressions of opinion at the 
various meetings which were held. These were reflected in the report 
drafted for the consideration of Council. 

We come to this one paragraph which is in question. Various 
things have been read into that paragraph which were not in the 
minds of those who drafted it. In view of what was expressed at 
the meetings on the two sides and of the fact that there are a large 
number of the profession who will not consider any modification 
in the present system we felt that we could not be much more specific, 
and left the paragraph as a general paragraph. Various people 
have read much more into that than was intended. They have 
read it to mean that we wish the Association to abandon the one- 
portal system of control by the Royal College. ‘That is far from our 
wishes. The Royal College must retain its complete control of the 
profession as a whole. I do suggest, however, that our educational 
system should be modified because I feel strongly that the future 
progress of our profession can be helped by a closer co-operation with 
the universities. It is not suggested that we should abandon the 
one-portal system but that we should reconsider the whole matter. 
It is still a suggestion for the Loveday Committee to consider and 
in the report which will be duly before us we shall see how they 
react to it. Then will be the time for us to consider what action we 
should take. 

It has been suggested that when your delegation went to the 
Loveday Committee they simply went along and said, “ This’ is 
the opinion of the Association.” I think I am perfectly right 
in saying they did nothing of the kind.- They told the Loveday 
Committee that this had been passed, but they also told them that 
it might just as well have gone the other way. The Loveday Com- 
mittee was told just what the feeling of the profession was likely 
to be. If this meeting feels that action has been carried too far I 
would make it clear that interpretations have been put upon this 
clause which were not in our minds. 

So much for the committee aspect, and now for my own personal 
views. We must retain effective control over the education of the 
profession, but I am one of those who believe strongly that we have 
a lot to gain from closer association with the universities. There is 
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something about university education which I think cannot be so 
well attained under our present system. Dr. Hare himself referred 
earlier to something “ spiritual” about universities, something of 
outlook and of atmosphere. We do not want to educate our people 
entirely on facts, we want to give them something of atmosphere. 
We want to put them on the right paths. We want to show them 
standards for~ professional life. You have only to go back and read 
writers on education through the ages—go back to Aristotle, to 
Cardinal Newman, to Grundvig—to appreciate 

A Memser: On a point of order, is Dr. Stableforth speaking 
on the amendment ? 

Dr. STABLEFORTH : I feel that we should allow for some alteration 
in our system to be considered. When the Loveday Committee 
come back with their report we can fully discuss it. This meeting 
should not express an opinion that there can be no alteration in the 
one-portal issue. The matter has been properly put forward to the 
Loveday Committee, and it seems quite unnecessary to pass this pro- 
posal of Dr. Hare’s which would end the argument. I merely reiterate 
what Professor Wright has said, that universities must not be stig- 
matised as being likely to lower the standards. Looking at the future 
of the profession for the next 50 years I feel that some change in our 
present system of education should be allowed to be considered by 
this assembly. 

Mr. G. A. Witiis: May I just correct Mr. Matthews in 
his account of what took place. Four members out of 45 spoke 
on the subject—two were in favour and two against. 

Mr. S. JENNINGS: I should like to say a word to the young people 
amongst us, those who have not yet learned how to “ fly kites.” 
Paradoxical as it may seem, it appears from this discussion that you 
learn to fly kites only when you become “ old women.” If it is a 
question of black or white, and there is no chance of white winning, 
it is a very good idea to put in a middle tone, and that is what has 
been done on this occasion. I ask you to support Dr. Hare. I am 
sorry that Professor Wright and Dr. Stableforth should have brought 
in the subject of university education. Had Dr. Hare thought fit 
he could have spoken very eloquently and pertinently in favour of 
university education. Do not be confused by that issue. 

It was moved and agreed that the question be now put, and Dr. 
Montgomerie’s amendment was put to the meeting and lost. 

Professor G. H. WooL_pripce: May make a-personal statement. 
It came to my knowledge one day this week that I was accused of 
being “‘ one of the twelve.’’ I did not know who the twelve were, 
and I assumed that I was considered to be one of the twelve apostles ! 
(Applause and laughter.) 

The Prestp—ent: There has been no record taken of the voting 
at that meeting, but we shall all admit, Professor Wooldridge, that 
your interpretation was the correct one! (Laughter.) 

Professor Woo.LprRIDGE: I believe that the names of the twelve 
have been circulated, and I have been told that my name is one of 
them, as being opposed to the one-portal system. May I say, with 
apologies to the Prime Minister, that anybody who accuses me of 
that is guilty of a “ terminological inexactitude.” I accept no rival 
in my enthusiasm for the one-portal system. ‘ 

Mr. Matruews: May I, as an “ accessory,”’ publicly apologise. 

Voting then took place on Dr. Hare’s> motion, which was carried. 


In favour ... “x 
Against 33 


Dr. MontcomeriE: I do not know whether it is proposed to 
inform the Loveday Committee of the number of votes, but I should 
like to make it plain that a number voted against the motion, not 
because they were opposed to the one-portal system, but because 
they thought the motion did not go far enough. 

Mr. SteeL_e-Boncer: The resolution passed by Council reopens 
the whole issue. 


Election of President for 1943-44 


‘The Presipent: The Council has unanimously nominated for 
President for 1943-44 Major R. C. G. Hancock, and I have the 
greatest possible pleasure in proposing his name from the chair. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. STEELE-BoDGER seconded. 

Mr. R. H. SmytHe: I support Mr. Hancock’s nomination, and 
I am particularly glad to do so because I remember that at the last 
annual general meeting I voiced my regret that it was necessary 
at that time to sacrifice Mr. Hancock’s personal feelings in the 
interests of what was then considered to be the welfare of the Associa- 
tion. Now I hope Mr. Hancock will be elected to this dignified 
position. It is impossible to disguise the fact that there has been 
a universal spirit of unrest among our members, and I hope that 
the Association under its new President and the Council will regain 
its unity. From resolutions sent in from the Divisions it is evident 
that the President for the coming year will require great wisdom, 
and that on his and the Council’s conduct of our affairs the whole 
future and integrity of the Association is at stake. ‘The person 
nominated should, before any vote is taken, in justice to himself 


and the Association, publicly state his views on certain matters of 
policy in order that he may from the start secure the confidence of 
the members and finally remove any doubts which may linger in 
the mind. Will Mr. Hancock take this opportunity of assuring 
us that he upholds the authority of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons to the fullest extent, with no derogation of its functions ? 
(Cries of Oh.’’) 

The PrestipeNt: I must rule that that is entirely out of order. 

The proposal was carried unanimously. 

Major Hancock: Thank you. I shall have the opportunity of 
saying something later. I will only assure you that all my energies 
in the coming year will be devoted to your interests, I hope in the 
Way you want. 

Mr. ReEYNOLpDs: We have just heard a suggestion put forward 
which, to my mind, is a terrible one. Mr. Hancock has been unani- 
mously elected President of this Association, but because he is 
President we should not infer that he had not a perfect right to a 
personal opinion. That he will carry out his duties as becomes 
the head of this Association and of its Council we have no doubt 
whatever. (Hear, hear.) 


Election of other Officers 


Vice-Presidents—The PresipeNt: The Council recommend as 
Vice-Presidents for 1943-44 the retiring President (myself) and 
Professor W. C. Miller, and that Professor Miller be also appointed 
President-Elect. I move that. 

Mr. STEELE-BopGeER: I second. 

Mr. Dawes: | move as the second Vice-President and President- 
Elect Mr. S. J. Motton. 

Mr. SteeLe-BopGEer: This is somewhat unusual, and I hope I 
am in order. But I ask members present here to-day to recollect 
what was their own express wish as to how these meetings should 
be conducted. For a number of years now there has been an un- 
fortunate air pervading these annual general meetings, and at each 
successive meeting there has been a determination among the 
members that such a thing should not be repeated. Last year that 
determination was even more outspoken. It was decided that these 
matters should be cleared up if possible well before the annual 
general meeting in order to avoid such unfortunate occurrences. 

I appeal to you to consider what is constitutional and what is fair. 
On July 6th—noet. June 16th—a unanimous recommendation from 
the Finance and General Purposes Committee concerning the election 
of officers was submitted to the Council, and unanimously accepted, 
in order that members of Council representing Divisions might have 
an opportunity of making known any objection to the nominations. 
Council unanimously accepted this recommendation. I think that 
persons nominated for high office have a right to have their feelings 
considered. It is not fair to leave matters to this late stage before 
objections are raised to this or that person. Some have more know- 
ledge than have others as to the suitability of people proposed for 
office. I am not denying the right of any member of the Association 
to make suggestions, but there are some who know better than others 
what service has been rendered by certain members, and I am going 
to state this most emphatically, that I do not know one member 
within the last decade who has done so much for this Association as 
has Professor Miller. » 

Professor Miller does not enjoy robust health, but he has given 
himself selflessly to the work of the Association. He has spent 
to my knowledge, often during the night, hundreds of hours of his 
own private time in the preparation of reports for this Association, 
reports which you yourselves have acclaimed as being a credit to 
the Association. To mention only qa few: Certain Diseases of Dairy 
Cattle, the Memorandum on Meat and Milk, the Memorandum on 
Hill Sheep Farming, the Memorandum on the Relationship of the 
Veterinary Profession with Manufacturing Chemists, and the Report 
on Farm Buildings. He has been in many instances one of the 
principal authors of those reports. There is no more fitting member 
to occupy the presidential chair than Professor Miller. I will not 
say anything against any other nominee, but in the selection of 
candidates for high office regard should be paid to past services. 

Mr. S. JENNINGS: That was Mr. Steele-Bodger at his best. But 
over a period of years we have come to weigh Mr. Steele-Bodger 
up. I do not say we have found him wanting, but we know his 
measure, and I do not want members to be hookwinked by what 
he has said. In 1943, apparently, we must consider the feelings of 
people. But we were not asked to consider that in 1941, and it 
seems ludicrous that Mr. Steele-Bodger should be the one to bring 
that so much to the fore. But with many of us, if | may adopt 
the words of a famous speech, it is not that we love Caesar less, 
but that we love Rome more. 

On a show of hands Professor W. C. Miller was elected the second 
Vice-President and President-elect. 

Hon. Treasurer.—The PrestpENT moved: on the recommenda- 
tion of Council that Mr. H, E. Bywater be re-elected Treasurer, 
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Professor J. B. Buxton proposed and Mr. W. K. Townson 
seconded the name of Professor J. McCunn. 

On a show of hands Mr. Bywater was re-elected. 

On motions from the chair, Mr. W. G. Wragg was re-elected Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. F. Knight General Secretary, and Messrs. Fairbairn, 
Wingfield and Wykes, Auditors, in each case unanimously. 


Methods of Appointing Representatives 


Mr. R. E. GLover moved the following resolution, which was 
standing in his name :— 

“That the annual general meeting, 1943, of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association establishes a Committee with 
the following terms of reference :— 

““*'The Committee is instructed to examine Articles 26 and 
60 of the Memorandum and Articles of Association and to 
make any recommendations deemed desirable for the amend- 
ment of these Articles in order to effect improvements in the 
existing methods of appointing representatives to serve on the 
Council of the Association. The report and any recommenda- 
tions which may be made by the Committee to be submitted 
to the Council of the Association so that they may be pub- 
lished in The Veterinary Record at least three months before 
the date of the annual general meeting, 1944.’ ” 

He said: Since the motion does not demand any immediate 
action on the part of the annual general meeting, other than the 
appointment of a committee to consider alterations to By-laws 
26 and 60 of the articles of the Association, it is unnecessary to 
deal at any great length with the reasons which have prompted 
its submission to the meeting. May I point out that under the 
existing by-laws, the Council is constituted as follows :-— 

(a) President, Vice-Presidents, Past Presidents, Hon. Secretary 
and Hon. Treasurer. 

(6) The Hon. Secretary (if any) of each Division and one repre- 
sentative for every 35 members or portion thereof. 

(c) Two representatives from each branch. 

I would like to remind members that when these articles were 
formulated about 20 years ago, the N.V.M.A. was passing through 
a difficult phase in its history. The Executive Officers at that period 
realised that if the Association was to survive as a strong and pro- 
gressive body, it was essential to obtain the active and full co- 
operation of the Divisions, for a failure to secure this support would 
undoubtedly have led to a complete breakdown in the efforts which 
were being made to resuscitate the parent body. The present 
strength of the “‘ National” is due to the wisdom of those who 
made provision for a full representation of the Divisions on the 
Council. I think that, invaluable as this method of election may 
have been in the past, consideration should now be given to its 
replacement by a method which would permit a more equable 
representation. It is suggested that the existing articles are un- 
satisfactory for the following reasons :— 

1. A proportion of the members of the ‘“‘ National” are not 
members of Divisions and are, therefore, in the unfortunate stage 
of being completely disenfranchised. I would not for one moment 
uphold the view that members are under no obligation to support 
their local Division—indeed, I think that in their own interests 
they should do so: nevertheless, although they pay their fees and 
obtain all the other privileges which accompany membership of 
the Association, they are denied the right of recording their vote 
for the election of representatives to the Council. 

2. Membership of Divisions is not restricted to persons who 
belong to the N.V.M.A. I believe that when representatives 
are being elected by Divisions, only members of the parent body 
are entitled to record votes. I venture to suggest, however, that 
in many instances this rule is not strictly observed, since an election 
by show of hands which is the customary procedure in most Divisions, 
is difficult to control, and I doubt whether the Officers to the Divi- 
sions are always aware of the exact status of their members. 

3. Under the existing regulations members of the profession 
are at liberty to join as many Divisions of the ‘‘ National ”’ as they 
wish. Such individuals have an advantage over their fellow members, 
since they can, if they so desire, record votes for representatives 
to the Council at the appropriate meeting of each Division to which 
they belong and are thus in a more favourable position than those 
who restrict their membership to a single Division. 

In view of the above-mentioned inequalities it is felt that the 
electoral system is in need of revision. It will be the task of this 
Committee to make recommendations for suitable alterations to 
the relevant articles. I do not propose to enter into a lengthy 
discussion regarding the manner whereby these changes may be 
effected, but will give one example of a method by which tfepre- 
sentation on the Council of the Association may be placed on a 
more equable basis. Bearing in mind that the Council should 
always be in a position to ascertain the views of the Divisions, the 
latter should continue to enjoy direct representation and I would 
suggest that each Division shall be entitled to nominate one member. 


In this way the Divisions can be certain that their reactions to all 
matters affecting the future of the profession will be brought to the 
notice of the governing body. The remaining seats on the Council 
can be filled by any member of the Association duly nominated and 
seconded. Each member of the “ National” will then have the 
opportunity of recording votes for all or any of the candidates offer- 
ing themselves for election, subject to a maximum governed by 
the number of vacancies which exists at the time of the election. 
This is possibly the fairest method which can be devised since each 
member of the Association is placed on an equal footing with his 
fellows. Members of Council would serve for a limited period, a 
proportion retiring in rotation each year. 

A change of this description will give an assurance that the 
majority of the Council will be composed of members representing 
the general body of electors: at the same time each Division will 
feel that its views on local or general problems can be presented to 
the Council by its own representative. 

Doubtless there are other modifications to articles 26 and 60 
which will occur to members. 

I just put that forward as a suggestion to you, and if you agree 
to it I should like to propose that a Committee be formed. 

Professor BoswortH seconded. 

Mr. Gover: I suggest that this meeting should nominate people 
for this Committee and that the Committee should report to the 
annual general meeting next year. 

The PrestpENT: Perhaps the powers of the Committee might 
be widened to include consideration of the whole of the Articles 
of the Association, giving particular attention to the two mentioned. 

Mr. GLover : 1 am quite prepared to accept that addition. 

Mr. Livesey: If you do revise your Articles the whole of them 
will come under review in conformity with the 1929 Companies 
Act. 

The resolution in the enlarged form was agreed to, and it was agreed 
that the following should form the Committee: Messrs. Hancock, 
Beckett, Glover, Ironside, McCunn, Lishman, Livesey and Professor 
ooldridge. 

Induction of New President 


Dr. WootpripGe: My pleasant duty is now to induct Mr. 
Hancock into the Presidential Chair. On behalf of the Association, 
I have the very greatest pleasure in investing him with the badge 
of office. I am sure he will carry through the Association to greater 
strength and be able to dispel any suggestion of disunity. (Applause.) 

The New Presipent then took the chair, amid loud applause, 
and said: I am reminded of a sentence which fell from the Duke 
of Plaza Toro as rendered by Gilbert and Sullivan, that this was 
a moment in his career when he felt that his resources were com- 


~pletely inadequate for the crisis in hand, and he turned to his wife 


and said, “‘ My love, it is at such moments as these that one feels 
how necessary it is to travel with a full band.” (Laughter.) 

You have invested me with these symbols of office. This collar 
and badge are significant of a willing bondage, but more important 
still is this gown. I like to think that it is symbolic in the same 
way that the mantle of Elijah was symbolic, that it will carry some 
of the wisdom of its previous wearers to myself, and will enable me 
to do my job in the way that you would wish. 

But I must ask your indulgence for a moment while I speak of 
your late President. He is a man whom I have known for several 
years and have been privileged to call my friend. He is a man of 
great personal courage. He has acquired during his years of office as 
Hon. Secretary and then as President great influence in the profession. 
I know of nobody else who has established such contacts with those 
outside bodies and individuals which are so important to this Associa- 
tion. There are many other things I could say about him. I could 
speak of his great patience, of his ability to turn a deaf ear when 
necessary, and I know no one who has guided the meetings of this 
Association with greater skill and a greater understanding of the 
issues underlying them. 

I know he will agree with me that in carrying out this difficult 
task of President of this Association he would like me to refer to 
the help given to him by his charming wife. In the old days when 
wireless was a new toy, a good many wives of wireless enthusiasts 
were described as “ wireless widows.’ I rather fancy that the 
wives of Presidents of this Association may become known as 
“* National’ widows. But on your behalf, I thank Mrs. Wooldridge 
for her kindness as a hostess and for the great help she has been 
to our President in carrying out his work during two difficult years. 
(Applause.) 

Dr. Wootpripce: Thank you. I have tried to do my duty, 
and I hope I have not spared myself during my years of office. 
thank the President most sincerely for his most graceful and well- 
deserved tribute to my wife, who has been an enormous help to me 

Votes or THANKS 

Dr. W. R. Woo.pripGE: It is customary at this meeting to move 

a series of resolutions expressing our thanks to various bodies and 
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individuals who have helped to make our Congress such a success. 
I move these customary resolutions en bloc. I do so merely to 
expedite business at this late hour: our thanks are none the less. 
Mr. H. E. Bywater seconded. 
The resolution was carried with acclamation. 


OTHER BUSINESS 


Mr. Moore: Our Association includes the words “ and Ireland ” 
in its title, but I have the feeling that the claims of Ireland have 
not been sufficiently acknowledged in the election of its officers. 
I should like to see the Council nominate an Irish member as Vice- 
President—one of the eminent members of the profession who live 
in Ireland at the present time—with a view to his election in some 
future year. It is 17 years since there was an Irish President. 

The PrestpENT: That has been already considered and is con- 
stantly in mind. But it must be remembered that the duties of 
President require frequent visits to London, and during war years 
it would be a great deal to expect of a President that he should travel 
constantly backwards and forwards from Ireland. 


TRIBUTE TO THE RETIRING PRESIDENT 


Mr. H. Kirk: I beg to move that an enthusiastic vote of thanks 
be accorded to Dr. Wooldridge for his highly successful conduct 
of the chair, both during this meeting and during his years of office. 

Mr. Dawes: I have much pleasure in seconding the vote of 
thanks to Dr. Wooldridge. I know of no man who has occupied 
the presidential chair as he has done, for two years, with greater 
success. The stress of work and responsibility has sometimes been 
extreme, and his other activities have not rendered his position 
more easy. He has served the Association in many capacities before 
he reached the Chair, and now he has laid it under a still greater 
debt by what he has done for it in that position. I desire to pay 
a tribute of real admiration for a man who has filled the chair with 
dignity to himself and with honour to the Association. 

The vote of thanks having been warmly accorded, Dr. Wooldridge 
made suitable acknowledgment, and-the PrestpENT then declared 
the meeting closed. 


Attendance List 


Following is a list of those members, delegates and visitors who 
attended the Sixty-first Annual General Meeting and Conference of 
the National Veterinary Medical Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland, held at the London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine, Kepple Street, W.C.1., on Wednesday and Thursday, 
September 29th and 30th, 1943. The list has been made as complete 
as possible, but it is regretted that some omissions are inevitable 
inasmuch as the attendance register was not signed by all present. 


Dr. W. R. Wooldridge (President) and Mrs. Wooldridge, Messrs. 
J. Adams, G. S. Allen, L. Guy Anderson, Colonel D. J. Anthony, 
Messrs. R. M. Arnold, G. Atkinson, A. R. Ayliffe, D. S. Barbour, 
Mr. J. R. Barker and daughter, Mr. J. Barr, Dr. and Mrs. N.S. Barron, 
Messrs. J. K. Bateman, F. Beckett, A. J. Beeson, Miss M. L. Bingham, 
Mr. J. D. Blaxland, Professor T. J. Bosworth, Messrs. E. C. Bovett, 
J. N. Bowen, Mr. and Mrs. Esmond Brown, Messrs. J. W. Bruford, 
G. K. Buckler, R. R. Bugg, Professor J. B. Buxton, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. E. Bywater, Messrs. E. R. Callender, A. D. Campbell, J. Cameron, 
A. Carlyle, W. H. Chase, B. A. Claxton, G. D. Coward, F. A. 
Crowhurst, Dr. G. O. Davies, Messrs. W. Davies, W. Davison, Mr, 
and Mrs. H. W. Dawes, Major DeVine, Colonel J. A. Dixon, Mr. 
N. Dobson, Major A. Douglas, Messrs. T. M. Doyle, H. Scott Dunn, 
J. J. Dunlop, Dr. J. T. Edwards, Messrs. S. J. Edwards, R. Eaglesham, 
H. Ivor Field, C. Formston, Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Forsyth, Messrs. 
J. Fox, F. Francis, T. E. Gibson, R. E. Glover, T. N. Gold, L. St. Bel 
Golledge, Mr. and Mrs. F. W. L. Gooch, Messrs. G. N. Gould, 
A. M. Graham, Dr. G. N. A. Hall, Mr. and Mrs. R. C. G. Hancock, 
Dr. and Mrs. Tom Hare, Mrs. M. L. Harris, Mr. H. Hay-Barclay, 
Miss M. Hearder, Messrs. J. G. Henderson, W. M. Henderson, 
H. Raynor Hewetson, T. Hicks, Mr. and Mrs. S. L. Hignett, Mr. J. 
Campbell Hill and Miss Hill, Messrs. R. E. Hirtes, S. F. J. Hodgman, 
Miss D. Howell, Mr. D. L. Hughes, Mrs. R. Hussey, Dr. J.R. M. Innes 
Mr. W. J. Ironside, Miss P. Iszard, Messrs. E. S. James, S. Jennings, 
H. Llewelyn-Jones, Professor J. Share Jones, Mrs. Joshua, Miss 
Joan O. Joshua, Mrs. K. G. R. Kelly, Messrs. N. S. King, W. S. 
King, Major and Mrs. H. Kirk, Messrs. J. A. Laing, C. J. R. 
Lawrence, G. H. Livesey, Miss B. L. Lock, Messrs. R. Lovell, 
J. B. Makinson, Mrs. J. M. Makinson, Messrs. G. Dunlop Martin, 
W. Martin, H. T. Matthews, Miss M. McCreanor, Dr. J. McCunn, 
Messrs. J. W. McIntosh, J. M. McKellar, J. D. Mclauchlan, Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Wm. C. Miller, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Milligan, 
Mr. T. M. Mitchell, Dr. R. F. Montgomerie, Mr. G. A. Moore, 
Miss M. D. R. Morse, Miss D. R. Morton, Messrs. S. J. Motton, 


W. S. Mulvey, Colonel Sir Arthur Olver, Major G. E. Oxspring, 
Mr. G. H. Kirkby Peace, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Pool, Messrs. G. S. 
Powley, J. O. Powley, J. W. Procter, C. J. Pugh, W. D. Rees and 
daughter, Veterinary-Colonel G. Rees-Mogg, Captain E. Brayley 
Reynolds, Messrs. C. Roberts, R. S. Roberts, Miss P. Robinson, 
Miss B. Rust, Mr. G. A. Sangster, Lieut.-Colonel P. J. Simpson, 
Messrs. R. H. Smythe, A. Spicer, D. N. Spriggs, Dr. and Mrs. A. W. 
Stableforth, Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Steele-Bodger, Messrs. A. Steele- 
Bodger, D. L. Stewart, W. Lyle Stewart, T. Whyte Stobo, Dr. 
E. L. Taylor, Mr. J. Roger Thomas, Mr. and Mrs. A. Thomson, 
Messrs. A. L. C. Thorne, E. P. Thorne, H. Thornton, Miss V. 
Tillemont-Thomason, Messrs. W. K. Townson, J. F. D. Tutt, Miss 
O. Uvarov, Messrs. E. Varley, S. B. Vine, R. W. A. Watchorn, 
A. H. Watson, C. Watson, Dr. P. S. Watts, Miss M. H. Weddell, 
Dr. E. G. White, Dr. A. W. Whitehouse, Messrs. E. Wilkinson, 
R. R. Willing, G. A. Willis, Professor and Mrs. G. H. Wooldridge, 
Messrs. A. N. Worden, W. H. Wortley, Mr., Mrs. and Miss Wragg, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Wright, and Professor J. G. Wright. f 

Delegates.—Lieut.-Colonel H. F. J. Arundel (U.S.A.), Captain 
M. F. Badger (U.S.A.), Dr. Tj. Bakker (Holland), Sir Daniel Cabot* 
(Ministry of Agriculture), Captain M. Carling (U.S.A.), 
Lieutenant V. D. Chadwick (U.S.A.), Dr. M. C. Chang (China), 
Colonel E. M. Curley (U.S.A.), Captain J. G. Engelman (U.S.A.), 
Lieutenant J. T. Feinberg (U.S.A.), Captain M. A. Gates (U.S.A.), 
Lieutenant C. S. Hallett (U.S.A.), Lieutenant S. Hutt (U.S.A.), 
Captain Jastrzebski (Poland), Captain M. Kadels (U.S.A.), Professor 
W. Kearney* (Eire), Mr. P. A. Kerstens (Netherlands Government), 
Dr. M. H. Kyaw (Burma), Dr. H. G. Lamont* (N. Ireland), Mr. 
J. I. Magowan* (N. Ireland), Major R. B. Meakr (U.S.A.), Messrs. 
P. A. Moltesen (Denmark), W. Nairn* (Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons), Dr. T. M. Olbrycht (Poland), Mr. G. A. Paterson 
(Canada), Captain D. H. Perella (U.S.A.), Major A. F. Ramez 
(U.S.A.), Dr. F. Réda (Czechoslovakia), Colonel H. A. Reid* (New 
Zealand), Captain E. W. Rivers (U.S.A.), Lieut.-Colonel R. J. 
Robertson (U.S.A.), Mr. John Smith* (Colonial Office), Captain R. 
Solheim (Norway), Mr. J. F. Timoney* (Eire), Dr. L. Tobback 
(Belgium), Major R. A. Vann (U.S.A.), Mr. Viacava (Argentina), 
Lieutenant R. R. Vickers (U.S.A.), Dr. Vulliughs (Netherlands 
Government), Captain J. J. Werner (U.S.A.), and Mr. J. D. 
Whitty* (Eire). 

* Members of the Association. 


The President’s Reception 


This year’s function, held at the Waldorf Hotel on Tuesday, 
September 28th, again admirably fulfilled its primary purpose, as 
voiced by the President, of enabling old friendships to be renewed 
and new ones made. With no set programme to deter them, the 
guests, the number of whom approximated 250, mingled freely 
throughout the evening, and the occasion served as a delightful 
prelude to a series of gatherings—one at least with a potentially 
“vexed”? agenda—held throughout in the spirit cf amity, thus 
helpfully generated at the outset. A most pleasing touch was the 
beautiful bouquet held by Mrs. Wooldridge as, with the President, 
Dr. W. R. Wooldridge, she received the company, and which was 
presented to her by Mrs. Hancock, wife of the President-Elect, ‘‘ on 
behalf of the ladies gf the Association,’ who were well represented 
amongst those enjoying the President’s hospitality. 


HEALTH ON THE FARM 
Mr. Mabane has been comforting Canadian farmers, anxious 
about their post-war markets in this country, with the assurance 
that there will be a world shortage of food far into the peace. Mr. 
Hudson has told the Commons that after the period of acute shortage, 


. the duration of which will be counted in years rather than months, 


British agriculture will depend increasingly on livestock. Dr. W. R. 
Wooldridge, President of the National Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, now declares that cattle diseases still cost us something like 
£30,000,000 a year. Twelve months ago the Association’s conference 
was told that 200,000,000 gallons of milk a year were lost from this 
cause. These statements are enough to make it clear that veterinary 
science should play a greater part in our domestic economy than it 
has in the past and that the time has come to organise and apply 
the skill and knowledge of our veterinary surgeons on a national scale 
for the prevention of disease and waste as well as for the treatment 
of sick animals. Fortunately, in this case, the professional organisa- 
tion concerned appears to be fully alive to the social need and ready 
to accept its implications. It is now for the Government to ensure 
that the status of the prospective “ vet.”’, as well as his educational 
opportunities, shall be such as will attract enough recruits to a grossly 
undermanned profession. A vast gain in both human and animal 
welfare would result if as much money and care as the British public 
devotes to protecting animals from cruelty were spent on keeping 
them in health.—Manchester Guardian, September 30th, 1943. 
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R. C. G. HANCOCK 
President, N.V.M.A., 1943-44 


The election of Mr. R. C. G. Hancock to the presidency of the 
National Veterinary Medical Association is a fitting tribute to one 
who, more particularly of latter years, has worked so hard for the 
Association, both on committees and in Council. The son, grandson 
and nephew of members of the profession he may claim to have 
his roots in it from the outset. Born in Killingworth, Northumber- 
land, in 1892, where his father, W. Ashton Hancock, a veterinary 
inspector of the then Board of Agriculture, was stationed, he came 
south two years later when his father took over the family practice 
already established in the eighties by the grandfather, Henry M. 
Hancock, at Uxbridge. 

In 1902 he entered the King’s School, Canterbury, being awarded 
a scholarship to the senior school in 1906, A spirit of independence 
was early in asserting itself when, in 1909, he passed the London 
Matriculation on his own initiative, for the school knew not of his 
sitting for the examination until the results came out. Intended as 
an original form of protest against the failure of the school authorities 
to place him in the sixth form, it had the unfortunate repercussion 
upon his parent of terminating his school career forthwith, on the 
ground that the London Matriculation was more than adequate to 
get him into the Royal Veterinary College. One memory of Mr. 
Hancock’s school years is of being taken up to London to witness a 
post-mortem examination on a glandered horse by the great William 
Hunting, and of returning home enriched to the tune of half a crown, 
thrust somewhat furtively into his hand by the great man. From 
1910 to 1914 he studies at the Royal Veterinary College in Camden 
Town, taking the London degree in Veterinary Science concurrently 
with the diploma, and had it not been for the war he would probably 
have remained in Sir John M’Fadyean’s laboratory. 

During his student years Hancock had joined the Honourable 
Artillery Company as a gunner, so the transition to Army life was 
easier for him than for many. Joining up soon after the outbreak 
of the 1914 War in the Special Reserve of the R.A.V.C., he had the 
great fortune to serve under Sir Fred. Smith for some months, and 
has always regarded him as the greatest veterinary surgeon he has 
ever known. He went out to France to the newly formed Guards 
Division and stayed with them until early in 1918 when he took 
over a Mobile Veterinary Section in the 2nd Cavalry Division. 

Just after the armistice the grave illness of his father led to demobi- 
lisation on compassionate grounds, and he took over sole charge of 
the Uxbridge practice for several months, until the return of his 
father. His marriage took place in 1920 and there are three children. 

Mr. Hancock has been a regular contributor to the columns of 
The Veterinary Journal aud The Veterinary Record throughout the 
past 25 years. During the last war he wrote on equine lameness in 
the former periodical and described an original technique for differ- 
ential diagnosis. Of recent years one can recall papers on the rationale 
of firing tendons, and on canine hysteria. 

Our new President is numbered amongst those enthusiasts for 
the welfare of their profession, to whom it owes so much, who have 
refused to accept the claims of a busy practice as a bar to service. 
In his work for the profession, he may be said to have cut his teeth 
in the Royal Counties Division, where he served as treasurer and as 
representative to Council, N.V.M.A. He has been a member of 
the Society of Veterinary Practitioners since its foundation as well 
as a member of its council. In 1941 he was elected President of 
the latter society. He is also a member of the Central Veterinary 
Society. His work for the parent body may be said to have com- 
menced in 1935 when in deputising for his father, during the latter’s 
last illness, he attended the Belfast Congress as representative of the 
Middlesex County Council. Here he was “ spotted ” and asked to 
serve on the Editorial Committee of The Veterinary Record. For 
more than two years he acted as Chairman of that committee. During 
the war years he has served on numerous delegations and, as President- 
elect for two years, on all committees. Mr. Hancock thus brings a 
7 experience of the Association’s problems to the presidential 
chair. 

It is perhaps worth noting that Mr. Hancock never had any great 
desire to become a veterinary surgeon. Having inherited musical 
gifts from both parents, his adolescent ambition was to become a 
singer. He was fortunate in his school years to be able to study 
composition under a first-rate musician, and has written a number 
of songs and published a few. His chief love, however, was singing, 
and on more than one occasion he was nearly tempted to forsake his 
amateur status and turn professional. During the ’30s he turned 
most of his spare time to conducting local choral and operatic 
societies. His one act operetta, “‘ Runaway Royal,’’ composed to 
his own libretto, has had some half-dozen performances to date. 

Our versatile President has also found time to become a trained 
mechanic, and has a well-equipped workshop at his home, Since 


The Annual Luncheon 
Netherland Minister’s Tribute to the Profession 
Duke of Norfolk on The Veterinary Educational Trust 


The proposer of the toast of “* Our Guests ” provided a felicitous 
introduction to our account of the N.V.M.A. annual luncheon at 
the Connaught Rooms on September 29th, 1943, in her opening 
words: “ To me this gathering, representative as it is of almost 
every allied branch of knowledge and of animal husbandry, is a 
most impressive indication of the ever-widening circle of friends 
now possessed by this profession. That the gathering is made more 
brilliant by the presence of representatives of practically every Allied 
Nation is a further cause for gratification.”’ The following list of 
principal guests bears eloquent testimony to the accuracy of this 
reference to the influence and prestige of the Association to-day :— 

G. C. Anderson (British Medical Association), Sir Joseph 
Barcroft (University of Cambridge), Sir Thomas Baxter (Milk 
Marketing Board), The Duke of Beaufort, Dr. F. Bullock (R.C.V.S.), 
Sir Daniel Cabot (Ministry of Agriculture), Dr. M. C. Chang (Chinese 
Embassy), Sir William Crawford, Colonel E. M. Curley (U.S.A. 
Army, Veterinary Division), Sir Henry Dale (Royal Society), Sir 
Weldon and Lady Dalrymple-Champneys (Ministry of Health), 
Professor M. E. Delafield (London School of Hygiene), Major and 
Mrs. Brénnan DeVine, Professor J. C. Drummond (Ministry of 
Food), Mr. E. J. Evans (Smithfield Institute), Sir Donald Fergusson 
(Ministry of Agriculture), Mr. F. G. Clavering Fison, Sir George 
Gater (Colonial Office), Sir Robert Gower (R.S.P.C.A.), Sir Ernest 
Graham-Little, m.p., Mr. R. W. Haddon (Farmer and Stock-Breeder), 
Sir Harry Hague, John Hammond (School of Agriculture, 
Cambridge), Mr. and Mrs. R. C. G. Hancock, Mr. E. H. E. Havelock 
(Agricultural Research Council), Dr. T. S. Hele (Cambridge), Mr. 
W. A. Hill (Milk Marketing Board), Sir Clement Hindley (Race- 
course Betting Control Board), Lord Horder, Mr. Anthony Hurd 
(The Times), Lord Iveagh, Sit Wilson Jameson (Ministry of Health), 
Sir Charles Jeffries (Colonial Office), Dr. H. D. Kay (N.I.R.D.), 
Brigadier G. A. Kelly (R.A.V.C.), Sir Louis Kershaw, Professor 
R. T. Leiper (London School of Hygiene), Viscount Leverhulme, 
Mr. Donald McCullough (Ministry of Agriculture), Lord McGowan, 
Major W. H. McGowan (Farm Livestock Emergency Service), 
Messrs. Henry Martin (Press Association), J. P. R. Maud (Ministry 
of Food), Malcolm Messer (Farmers’ Weekly), Professor and Mrs. 
Miller (Royal Veterinary College), Mr. P. A. Moltesen (Denmark), 
Dr. T. Moran, Mr. W. Nairn (President, R.C.V.S.), The Duke of 
Norfolk, Commander C. Powell (Parliamentary and Scientific 
Committee), Mr. James V. Rank, Colonel H. A. Reid (New Zealand), 
Messrs. E. W. Salt, m.p., G. E. Shrimpton, Major J. M. Smith 
(N.A.R.P.A.C.), Mr. E. S. Snelling (Ministry of Home Security), 
Dr. W. W. C. Topley (Agricultural Research Council), Messrs. 
FE. Bridges Webb (P.D.S.A.), Russell Wood (National Farmers’ 
Union), Professor and Mrs. G. H. Wooldridge, and Mr. J. H. 
Wootton-Davies, M.P. 

Prior to the luncheon, the company, who numbered approximately 
350, were received by the President, Dr. W. R. Wooldridge, and 
Mrs. Wooldridge. 

“THe VETERINARY PROFESSION ” 

Following the honouring of the Loyal Toasts, that of ‘ The 
Veterinary Profession’ was’ submitted by Mr. P. A. KERSTENS, 
Minister of Commerce, Industry and Shipping, and Minister of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, Government of the Netherlands, who, it 
is interesting to note, after his appointment as Minister in the Cabinet 
of Her Majesty Queen Wilhelmina, left Java a few weeks before the 
Japanese invasion to take up his function in London. 

The Minister said : It is a great privilege for me to have the honour 
of addressing the National Veterinary Medical Association, and 
especially so when this happens at a time when the opportunities of 
augmenting the value of the Association are clearly greater than 
ever. 

I am taking a special interest in this Conference as it deals with 
“The Improvement of Livestock” and “‘ The Veterinary Surgeon 


the war he has done a considerable amount of experimental work on 
fuse mechanisms as well as helping out local munition works in 


-urgent tool room work, and in making replacements for machine tool 


parts in short supply. 

We have no doubt that during the difficult year ahead of the 
Association and of the profession, the sane outlook, quiet judgment 
and broad experience of Mr. Hancock will stand us in good stead. 
We can assure him of the loyal support, co-operation and goodwill 
of the whole profession, 
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in the Development of the Colonies.” Both these subjects are of 
the utmost importance to my own country in its present tragic 
circumstances ; circumstances which also, alas, prevent members 
of our Colonial Veterinary Corps from taking part in the discussions. 

It has been reported to me that the panel scheme for dairy cattle 
is making good progress—an enterprise which we follow with great 
interest as services of similar nature in Holland have demonstrated 
its value to the farmer. I foresee that the animal health services will 
have to play a prominent part in the reconstruction of our decimated 
cattle herds after the war and am therefore glad to note that the 
profession here, although hampered by war-time conditions, is 
making such excellent strides in the improvement of animal health 
and in raising the quality of foodstuffs of animal origin—a progress 
which will undoubtedly be reflected in the profession as a whole. 


Mr. P. A. KERSTENS 
Minister of Agriculture, Government of the Netherlands. 


_ It is not always realised that veterinary medicine can trace back 
its history as far as written records exist. In the oldest document 
known—the Codex Hammurabi, dated about 2500 B.c.—we find the 
first veterinary legislation, regulating the fees to be charged for 
operations and successful treatment of cattle and sheep. The addition 
of the word “ successful ”’ seems to indicate a higher practical sense 
in those olden days than in ours, since our present-day legislators 
fail to apply this very sensible rule even in the case of medical treat- 
ment of human beings. (Laughter.) 

_ At about the same time in ancient Egypt was written a treatise on 
internal diseases of cattle, known as the Petrie-papyrus of Kahun 
and Gurob. 

It is also interesting to note that names of outstanding members 
of the veterinary profession, such as Varro, Vegetius, Apsyrtos, the 
Hippiator Hippocrates, Aboe Bekr, Salmonillas and De Solleysel 
play a prominent part in the records of history. We may without 
undue pride say that in this respect we shall not be beaten by Ham- 
murabian ancestors because our own time will certainly add many 
more to the list of famous names. 

General appreciation of the profession has fluctuated considerably. 
In ancient Egypt, where the cow was worshipped as a god, the 
veterinarian as the Healer of Apis was highly esteemed. When 
the animals lost their divine origin and, under the influence of the 
Christian religion, their soul as well, the status of the veterinarian 
also declined. And we have had to wait till modern times to see 
him rise again as an important member of society. 

_Nevertheless, the Dutch veterinarian did not achieve his present 
high status until the Veterinary School was incorporated in the 


University. This intimate association with the life and tradition, 
and other branches of knowledge, of the old University of Utrecht 
has done a great deal to raise this hard, honest and fine profession 
in the esteem of the public, something which its outstanding achieve- 
ments could not bring about by themselves alone. 

If we only think of the ravages that rinderpest, contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia, rabies and glanders used to cause—diseases which have 
been eradicated from Western Europe since the last century—we 
shall gain a right idea of how countries have benefited by the, services 
of the veterinary profession. Results such as that Britain is free 
from foot-and-mouth disease, that the United States have been 
freed from bovine tuberculosis and European fowlpest, that con- 
tagious abortion is well in hand and swine fever kept successfully 
in check, are major achievements of more recent years. Large 
colonial territories, which were formerly infested with tick-borne 
and other diseases, have been made safe for livestock. ‘The economic 
advantages of all this cannot be too highly estimated and the list is 
by no means complete, 

But you are not only veterinary healers and protectors; in my 
country a considerable section of the public health services has been 
entrusted to the veterinary profession. Your colleagues over there 
are responsible for the whole of meat inspection, the organisation 
and management of all public slaughterhouses, and a most important 
part of the milk inspection. (Hear, hear.) 

Milk represents the health and happiness of the future generation 
and needs constant care and supervision in its production and dis- 
tribution, to make it safe and such that the authorities may confidently 
stimulate its consumption to the highest level. This is indeed a 
service of the first magnitude that you give mankind, and it was in 
this spirit that Mr. Churchill declared, some months ago, that he 
knew of no finer thing than pouring milk into a baby. 

In this respect I have seen some of the finest veterinary pioneer 
work in the Dutch East Indies some four or five years ago, when I 
was resident there. Now and then I was able to accompany veterin- 
arian friends on their visits or tours of inspection high up in the 
mountains of Java, in the vicinity of Batavia and Sourabaya. Enter- 
prising Dutch cattle breeders and dairy farmers had established 
first-class, large-scale herds of Friesian pedigree cattle. For years 
and years they had toiled and the veterinarians had toiled with them, 
to teach their native workers and farmers what method, carefulness, 
cleanliness and hygiene mean and how indispensable they are if 
diseases, with tuberculosis, are to be avoided. ‘They had succeeded 
at last, and not only had they made an invaluable contribution to 
the personal and economic development of the native. population, 
but they also daily provided the townsfolk with that excellent, fresh 
and reliable milk which colonial babies and grown-ups had both 
lacked for so long, to say nothing—as far as the grown-ups are con- 
cerned—of the steaks. 

Without quoting further details, | think I may honestly say that 
the speedy rise and progress in the Netherlands East Indian Com- 
munity was in no small measure due to the fine efforts of our Colonial 
Veterinary Service, which rapidly grew and extended over there. 
(Hear, hear.) 

I sincerely hope that you have been interested in these few 
reminiscences of conditions as they existed before the horror of war 
and occupation reached fhe territories of our beloved Queen. ‘The 
wholesale destruction of livestock on the Continent gives us the 
opportunity and the obligation to plan the reconstruction on scien- 
tifically sound lines. And if there is any field where fruitful inter- 
national co-operation lies within our means, it is in the advancement 
of science and its practical application. I am certain that inter- 
national co-operation in the veterinary profession can give direct 
results in the improvement of all livestock which would be of the 
greatest benefit to the free re-born Europe. 

I am indeed glad to have had the opportunity of showing my 
appreciation for the veterinary profession over here, and | therefore 
with respect and gratitude propose the toast of the British Veterinary 
Profession, coupled with the name of its worthy President, Dr. 
Wooldridge, who has given so much energy to its advancement. 
(Cheers.) 

Dr. W. R. WooLpRIDGE, M.SC., M.R.C.V.S., President of the 
N.V.M.A., who was acclaimed on rising to respond to the enthusi- 
astically honoured toast, said : After having heard such an eloquent 
appreciation of the work my profession has done in the past and 
can do in the future—if it be so allowed—lI cannot but express the 
wish that all our future Ministers of Agriculture should be privileged, 
as you were, Sir, to spend part of their early training in going round 
a colonial territory with a veterinary surgeon! (Hear, hear.) 

You, Sir, have very efficiently shown to us how much other civilised 
Governments appreciate the value of the services which the veterinary 
profession is able to give. You have indicated that when you have 
allowed us to accept our responsibilities, we have not failed you— 
in fact we have been able to give you probably far more than you 
expected. But you have expressed a wider view of our responsibilities 
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and one which it is the duty of every member of the profession to 
accept—the responsibility of realising that we are a profession with 
obligations to the future of mankind which are as great as those of 
any other profession. We not only have to assist with the laying of 
sound foundations for the well-being of human communities—such 
as is the duty of the medical profession—but we have to assist with 
essential pioneering work which is so necessary before any backward 
community can possibly become a settled people and develop its 
livestock and arable farming. We are essential to a prosperous 
agriculture—an agriculture based upon the maintenance of soil 
fertility and able to succour mankind and animals throughout the 
world. 

We have responsibilities in this country connected both with 
human nutrition and well-being and with agriculture, but we cannot 
neglect our other responsibilities, particularly those concerned with 
colonial development about which we have heard this morning at 
the conference. But I would submit that there is a fourth duty of 
the profession, particularly at the present time, which duty is even 
greater than any of these three—one which you, Sir, have touched 
upon. It is the duty of our profession to exert its full responsibility 
in the development and maintenance of international harmony and 
well-being. The veterinary profession is a small minority which 
realises that it stands in the world of the present in a position not 
dissimilar to that in which this small island stood two years ago as 
a resolute protector of civilisation. If Britain had not then stood 
firm and carried out her duty, civilisation would probably have 
perished. So, I affirm that if the veterinary profession—small 
though it be—will not assume its responsibility for the international 
control of animal disease and thereby allow the full development of 
mankind, there will be very serious consequences which will not 
only react against the profession but will also halt the progress of 
civilisation and deny those aspirations for which we are fighting. 
These are the proper nutrition of all peoples, the comfort of the 
people, content with and pride in their lot, no matter what it may be, 
and a realisation that the main object of one’s work should be for the 
benefit of the community as a whole and should not be restricted 
solely to the benefit of oneself or a section of the community. We, 
the veterinary profession, must, I submit, accept this fourfold 
responsibility—but the responsibility is not ours alone. Govern- 
ments, owners of animals, the.medical profession and all others 
who are interested in our work, must realise that although we are 
small, we can be efficient and we can undertake these tasks and do 
them well if they, on their part, give us the opportunity—and the 
necessary facilities—to achieve the results desired. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Minister, you have reminded us that this profession dates 
from antiquity and that appreciation of it has fluctuated from time 
to time. In so far as this country is concerned, however, the pro- 
fession is comparatively short-lived. We are just one hundred years 
old ; but what advancement has been made in this comparatively 
short time ! We can be criticised and I, for one, have been fearless 
in my criticisms of the profession because I realise its potentialities 
and can see the need for internal adjustments to achieve them, but 
these criticisms do not mean that I am unappreciative of all we have 
accomplished in these hundred years. I feel sure that the country 
also is rapidly learning to appreciate the work which we have done 
and are able to do and that it is anxiously awaiting our further 
progress. I feel, therefore, that I cannot finish this response to such 
an eloquent toast to the Veterinary Profession as that made by Mr. 
Kerstens, without referring to the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons and its President. (Hear, hear.) 


“Ture Royat CoLLeGe OF VETERINARY SURGEONS ” 


This is the centenary year of the Governing Body of the profession 
(proceeded Dr. Wooldridge) and I am sure we should all gladly drink 
a toast to the R.C.V.S. upon this auspicious occasion. I would ask 
you to allow me to exert my privilege as your Chairman to-day and 
propose a toast to the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, coupled 
with the name of its much respected President, Mr. William Nairn. 
(Cheers.) 

The toast having been honoured with acclamation, Mr. W. NaIrRn, 
M.R.C.V.S., the President of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
made acknowledgment as follows: The applause with which this 
toast has been received assures me that many of you have forgotten 
the perturbations of the examination room imposed upon you by 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. (Laughter.) I am glad 
to think you still have kindly memories of the body that has guided 
your educational progress for one hundred years, as your President 
has remarked. (Hear, hear.) 

It has been, as the President has stated, a record of wonderful 
progress. When you think of the conditions existing in this country 
one hundred years ago, when there was no organised body dealing 
with the losses of the country’s livestock, we remember with gratitude 
our predecessors in the profession, in every field of activity, who 
arrived at the conclusion that it would be as well for the country, as 
for veterinary education, if some organisation were to be developed 


to deal with those matters. We in this profession must revere the 
memory of those great men who endeavoured to acquire a Charter 
which would regulate veterinary education for all time in this country 
and which has led the profession upwards and onwards in the great 
work that has played its part in the advancement of veterinary science 
not solely in this country but in the Dominions and Colonies overseas 
and has helped our confréres and others the world over. 

One hundred years ago our forefathers embarked on the fulfilment 
of their conception of veterinary education with a two years’ course 
and one examination. To the present-day veterinary student that 
doubtless seems a more ideal state of affairs than we possess to-day 
(laughter) when progressive minds have evolved more subjects and 
more intensive study of the earlier ones. To-day the standard of 
veterinary science is equivalent to that of the medical profession and 
involves a five years’ course, with a similar entrance examination. 

We are all glad to see the Royal College attain its hundredth year 
of activity (Hear, hear), but we are more glad, I think, to realise 
that we have a Royal College and that it is for us the sole regulatory 
body for our educational curriculum. (Applause.) Those early 
pioneers were men of experience who had learned their work in the 
field and in the laboratory and who knew the difficulties of their 
occupation, and when they had an opportunity of formulating a 
scheme that would be useful and practical, they took it. They did 
more than initiate a scheme for the organisation of our profession : 
they left it a motto, ‘“‘ Vis Unita Fortior.”” Both in our individual 
and social lives and in our professional gatherings we are apt to over- 
look that great motto. We are a small profession and if we forget 
that our strength is in unity we may so weaken it that our progress 
may be retarded and the whole profession and the nation suffer as 
a result. I would therefore appeal to everyone to realise that, much 
as our educational programme has advanced, in the next, hundred 
years it is bound to advance still further, and we must be prepared 
to keep open minds on these questions and adapt our programme 
to the necessities of the future. I am sure that the members of my 
profession will do so and will make it their duty to see that the 
heritage they leave to their successors will be even more worthy 
than that bequeathed to them. (Cheers.) 


“Our Guests 


The above toast was given by Miss J. O. JosHua, M.R.C.V.S., in 
the following speech, which was punctuated with applause as she 
made reference to individual guests: It is with great pleasure that 
I, as President of the Society of Women Veterinary Surgeons, have 
accepted the invitation to propose the health of the very distinguished 
gathering of guests who have honoured us with their presence here 
to-day. I must admit I am sustained in this attempt by the knowledge 
that should my nervous system fail beneath the strain I could not 
wish to fall into better hands than those of the eminent physician 
at my side.* (Laughter.) 

To me this gathering, representative as it is of almost every allied 
branch of knowledge and of animal husbandry, is a most impressive 
indication of the ever-widening circle of friends now possessed by 
this profession. That the gathering is made more brilliant by the 
presence of representatives of practically every Allied Nation is a 
further cause for gratification. At the head of this distinguished, 
virtually Inter-Allied concourse, we have the Minister of Agriculture 
for the Netherlands, a man himself of great distinction, and, as we 
have heard, of eloquent speech, and also a representative of one of 
the most progressive civilised countries, in so far as farm livestock 
and foodstuffs of animal origin are concerned. In addition, it is 
our pleasure to have with us to-day representatives from so far afield 
as China, the United States of America, Australia and New Zealand, 
as well as many from Allied Nations nearer home. 

It is a difficult task to single out from this great gathering of our 
friends names for special mention, but I cannot pass without a word 
to certain of them. 

Firstly, we have with us several distinguished figures representing 
the Ministry of Agriculture, in His Grace the Duke of Norfolk, Sir 
Donald Fergusson and Sir Daniel Cabot, to mention but a few. | 
need scarcely say how much we appreciate the presence of such 
eminent representatives from the Colonial Office as the Secretary of 
State, together with Sir Charles Jeffries, Sir George Gater and Mr. 
John Smith. 

From other Ministries with whom we have cordial relations, those 
of Food, Health and Home Security, we are happy to acknowledge 
the friendly assistance we have received from Mr. Maud, Professor 
Drummond, Sir Wilson. Jameson, Sir Weldon Dalrymple Champneys, 
Mr. Snelling and Sir Thomas Baxter. In so far as science is concerned 
we could not wish for a more highly esteemed guest than the President 
of the Royal Society, Sir Henry Dale. Again, we are privileged in 
the presence of Dr. Topley and Mr. Havelock from the Agricultural 
Research Council, a body which in many ways is doing much for 
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Veterinary fields have been covered by many industries, but latterly 
these have taken an increasing interest in veterinary affairs and we 
can be deemed particularly fortunate to-day in having with us such 
notable figures as those of Lord McGowan, Mr. James V. Rank, 
Mr. Bennett and many others. 

Before I pass to other topics I would like to take this opportunity 
of thanking our friends of the Press for their interest in our affairs, 
and to say how glad we are to welcome their representatives as our 
guests to-day. 

In me, this widely representative gathering confirms the faith 
that so many of this profession already have, that our national future 
must surely hold a place for a prosperous and healthy British agri- 
culture. In particular, are we not justified in feeling that our friends 
have come to recognise the contribution which we, the veterinary 

profession, can make through agriculture and the entire animal- 
owning public, to the community as a whole? Speaking as a very 
junior member of the profession may I say that proud as we are 
to-day to have so many friends, we shall be prouder still in years to 
come to know that we have deserved that confidence, and that we 
have been able to retain and strengthen that goodwill. 

In their Graces, the Dukes of Norfolk and of Beaufort, we have 
two people of high rank, whose names have, through long and 
intimate assocation with agriculture and our sports and industries, 
come to be household words. Each, too, is taking a most active 
interest in the Veterinary Educational Trust, the initiation of which 
was announced on a similar occasion, one year ago; a step which I 
believe to be one of the most outstanding in the history of our 
profession. 

To me, the foundation of this trust exemplifies in its finest sense 
that spirit of individual enterprise which we, as a nation, are fighting 
to retain, and which we, as a profession, are determined to see pre- 
served within our ranks. 

The rapid success of this movement, of which I feel confidently 
assured, is a matter dear to the hearts of all of us and I would like 
to take this opportunity of expressing to their Graces and to the 
other trustees, some of whom we are pleased to see amongst us, our 
most grateful thanks for their part in ensuring this success. 

It is my belief that the profession will be greatly indebted to those 
who have devoted so much interest, time and work to the trust, and 
I would assure them that we are truly appreciative of their efforts 
on our behalf. 

During the last few years Members of both Houses of Parliament 
have taken an increasing interest in veterinary affairs, so we are the 
more pleased to welcome to-day Mr. Salt, Chairman of the Parlia- 
mentary and Scientific Committee, who, with his colleagues, has 
done so much on our behalf; not to speak of the work of that com- 
mittee for research as a whole and agriculture in particular. We 
are the more gratified in his presence as we have the honour to be 
represented on that committee in the person of our President, 
who, as Honorary Secretary, is, I believe I am correct in saying, 
the first veterinarian to hold office with it. I will not pass on without 
acknowledging in addition the friendly help we have received from 
Sir Ernest Graham Little and Mr. Wootton Davies. 

It is with much pleasure that we see the Loveday Committee 
represented again amongst our guests. Even though we may not 
all see eye to eye with that Committee I would take this opportunity 
of expressing to Sir Joseph Barcroft and Sir Louis Kershaw, with 
their colleagues, our appreciation of the interest they are taking in 
the education of this profession, and to assure them that we ourselves 
have always been, and will continue to be, most anxious for the 
betterment of our educational facilities, and so for the advancement 
of our knowledge. 

I come finally, Mr. President, to a most pleasant task, that of 
adding to your own tribute to Mr. Nairn, President of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, in this, its centenary year. The 
attainment of its century is to us all an occasion for rejoicing, and 
to the youth of the profession it is an oecasion for deep thankfulness 
that we have always had with us men who were willing and able 
to devote themselves to the progress of the profession through loyal 
service to the Royal College. To Mr. Nairn we extend our heartiest 
good wishes for his period of office which falls so happily in this 
historic year, during which he will be charged with the conduct of 
affairs of our governing body at a time when it behoves the profession 
to consider most carefully the way in which the Royal College can 
best lead it through its second century. I cannot close without a 
tribute to our Registrar, Dr. Bullock, for whose unfailing interest 
and sympathy in dealing with the never-ending problems of students 
and new graduates I am certain we have nearly all at one time or 
another been profoundly grateful. To him also we extend our 
thanks. Nor in so doing do we forget the work performed on our 
behalf by all the Councillors of the Royal College, and can only hope 
they share with us the satisfaction of feeling that the Royal College, 
playing ever with a straight bat, has reached its century. 

It is with very real appreciation of the privilege that is mine to-day 
that I ask you all to honour the toast I now give you, coupling with 


it the names of His Grace the Duke of Norfolk and the Right Honour- 
able Mr. Salt, m.p. (Cheers.) 

His Grace the Duke of Norroik, Joint Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Agriculture, who was the first of the guests to 
reply, said: In this very large assembly I consider it a real privilege 
to be asked to reply on behalf of my fellow guests. I would like to 
thank—and, if I may, to congratulate—Miss Joshua on the very 
able way in which she went through so long and distinguished a list. 

As this opportunity has come my way, I feel that, as Chairman of 
the Veterinary Educational Trust, it will be fitting for me to make 
a few remarks upon the aims which we envisage for the future of 
that trust. It has been said, as everybody in this room knows, that 
this country is the stud farm of the world—and we, as Englishmen, 
have always been proud of the various livestock which we breed ; 
moreover, we are known throughout the world as being people who 
love our animals and are kind to them. (Hear, hear.) But, if I 
may say so—and I say so quite definitely here this afternoon—I do 
not think that when we come to the animal health of this country 
we have anything of which we can be proud. I do not blame the 
profession for that for a moment: I know what a great work the 
profession has done and is doing, and anything I may say is solely 
to further your interests and to help you. (Hear, hear.) We have 
heard this afternoon, in one or two of the speeches, references to 
the smallness of the profession, and I believe that that is probably 
the reason why in this country we still have far too much disease 
among our animals. 

After this war an effort, of which we have been reminded, will 
be needed in the stricken countries of Europe, and there will be in 
this country many young men who will be looking to some profession 
which they wish to enter to make their livelihood. I think, by means 
of this trust, some form of scholarships, post-graduate courses or 
refresher courses could be produced, that would yield a type of 
education which would not only be beneficial to the country but 
which would also appeal to the right type of man for the job in hand. 
(Applause.) If, as I hope and firmly believe, this trust will be a 
success (Hear, hear)—it will go on from milestone to milestone 
helping you on in your profession. The trust, as time goes on, 
will be able to put money to various sides of research which your 
profession might ask it to help, and it is in that spirit of co-operation 
that I place the trust before you. (Hear, hear.) 

I believe that it is a long-term policy—a very long-term policy— 
that is required before we can reduce, or can hope to reduce, the 
diseases of animals to the irreducible minimum. While we are 
re-building a broken world ruined by war, this is the right moment 
for us to tackle that task. That has been done to some extent with 
the diseases which we have heard mentioned to-day, but there is a 
great deal more that could be done if the profession had the numbers 
to do it. 

I do not wish to detain this assembly with any more remarks. I 
thank them, on behalf of my fellow guests, for the courtesy which 
the Association has extended to us and I hope with all my heart 
that the success of your profession in the future will continue to 
grow as it has done during the past hundred years. (Cheers.) 

The Rt. Hon. Mr. E. W. Sat, m.P., Chairman of the Parliamentary 
and Scientific Committee, who also replied, said: It is a great 
honour to respond, in éonjunction with the Duke of Norfolk, on 
behalf of such a gathering of distinguished visitors to a toast moved 
in such eloquent and felicitous terms. Indeed, Mr. President, you 
have assembled here men whose knowledge covers the whole field 
of the industries which are included in the nation’s agriculture. On 
their behalf I wish to thank you for your kind hospitality, and for 
the opportunity afforded to us of meeting you all. 

Great Britain has long been famous for the quality of its livestock 
—the keen competition of overseas purchasers of our blood-stock 
is evidence of this. It is an Englishman’ s pride that a land which 
produces the finest horses and cattle is likely also to produce the 
finest men. Unfortunately, just as we have C3 men, so we also have 
in our fields many flocks ‘and herds which are far removed from 
the quality which they should and could be. 

There is always a time-lag between the discoveries of science and 
their beneficial application, and one of the aims of the Parliamentary 
and Scientific Committee, to which representatives of your Associa- 
tion belong, is the removing of this lag. The Committee is unique 
in having as its members 150 Members of both Houses, and all 
parties, and representatives of no less than 36 scientific bodies—a 
combination of knowledge and power. When a subject has been 
studied by this committee and a report produced, it goes forward 
with the sanction of science and the approval of legislators who can 
present their recommendations direct to the Minister, and to 
Parliament itself. 

In passing, I feel that I must express my appreciation of the way 
in which Sir John Anderson has received various deputations from 
the committee ; his scientific knowledge and great ability will be 
missed now that he is no longer President of the Council, and it 
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was my only regret on hearing of his new appointment as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

An example of the committee’s procedure occurred when the 
report on coal utilisation in Great Britain was completed: having 
received the unanimous approval of the full committee, it was 
further advanced by influential deputations to Sir John Anderson 
and Major Lloyd George, while Lord Samuel instituted a debate 
in the House of Lords. Practical and constructive action has already 
taken place. 

Agriculture, our greatest industry, has made immense progress 
during the war : the whole country is alive to its importance. Never- 
theless, I believe that much of the work undertaken by the members 
of the National Veterinary Medical Association is being wasted or 
but partially used. 

Some two years ago, your President and others addressed the 
committee, and in the course of their remarks we were told that by 
the adoption of the scientific knowledge at our disposal much could 
be done to eliminate cattle diseases such as mastitis and abortion. 
In brief, it was contended that by the expenditure of £2,000,000 
annually, the yearly production of milk and meat would be increased 
in value by no less a sum than £20,000,000. Unhappily, this informa- 
tion, although I believe it got into the scientific journals, was not 
followed up by Parliamentary pressure. From enquiries I made it 
appeared that the Ministry did not discredit the scientists’ figures, 
but hesitated to take action. 

Farmers submit to the drastic measures taken to stamp out foot- 
and-mouth disease, and I cannot believe that they will not be ready 
to assist in the cleaning up of their herds, even if increased inspection 
be one of the prerequisites to accomplish this end. When both the 
community and national economy will benefit from the advancement 
of scientific discoveries, it should be possible to overcome any 
obstruction. (Hear, hear.) 

I am convinced that to-day we have a golden opportunity of 
obtaining co-operation between the Government and the farmers, 
with the sympathetic support of the general public, for all that can 
be done to create a healthy agriculture. We have, in Mr. Robert 
Hudson, a Minister who will not hesitate to take whatever action he 
believes likely to promote the success of his Department. 

Any assistance which can be given by the Parliamentary and Scien- 
tific Committee in bringing your knowledge for consideration by 
the Government and the Ministers will, I am sure, be energetically 
and willingly pursued. (Cheers.) 


THE CONFERENCE DISCUSSIONS 


At Il a.m. on Wednesday, September 29th, 1943, at the London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, the annual general 
meeting of the National Veterinary Medical Association stood 
adjourned, and the President, Dr. W. R. Wooldridge, opened the 
Conference for discussion of the following subjects: (1) ‘ The 
Veterinary Surgeon in the Development of the Colonies” ; (2) ‘The 
Improvement of Livestock.” A large lecture theatre was well 
filled throughout the proceedings, which were continued on the 
morning of the succeeding day. The opening papers, presented 
by Major J. M. Smith and Professor Robert Rae, respectively, were 
heard with great appreciation and informatively discussed by the 
members, delegates, and other visitors, who again included a large 
contingent of American and Polish veterinary officers. 


Following is the list of official delegates attending the Conference : 


United States of America Colonel E. M. Curley and 31 others. 
Netherlands ... ad Dr. Tj Bakker and Dr. Vulliughs. 


China Dr. Chang. 

Argentine Mr. Viacava. 

Belgium an Dr. Tobback. 

Czechoslovakia Dr. Réda and six others. 

Denmark Mr. Moltesen. 

Norway Veterinary Captain Solheim and Mr. 
Grimelund Kjelsen. 

Poland Professor Olbrycht and Captain 
Jastrzebski. 

Australia Colonel H. A. Reid. 

Canada Mr. C. R. Paterson and P/O. 


Henderson. 


India ... — Mr. M. Y. Kyaw. 

New Zealand Mr. Heywood. 

Colonial Office Mr. John Smith and Mr. G. N. A. 
Hall. 


Ministry of Agriculture ... Sir Daniel Cabot. 

N. Ireland ‘ ee .. Mr. H. G. Lamont and Mr. J. I. 
Magowan. 

Bare. «.. ... Mr. J. D. Whitty, Professor Kearney 
and Mr. J. F. Timoney. ' 


A Group AT THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


(Courtesy of ‘‘ The Farmer and Stock-Breeder.”’ 


Front Row (L—R): Captain W. G. Wragg (Hon. Secretary); Professor W. Kearney (Dublin); U.S.A. Army Veterinary Corps repre- 
sentatives, including Colonel E. M, Curley next to Dr. Tj. Bakker (Netherlands); Dr. W. R. Wooldridge (President); Mr. H. E. 
Bywater (Hon. Treasurer); Dr. H. G, Lamont (Belfast); U.S.A.V.C. representative; Major E. S. James; Mr. J. 1. Magowan (Belfast). 

Back Row (L—R): Mr. J. F. Timoney (Dublin); Vety.-Colonel G. Rees-Mogg; Major 'T. Lishman; Captain F. Brayley Reynolds; Mr. 
John Smith (Adviser in Animal Health at the Colonial Office); Major R. C, G. Hancock (President-Elect); Captain Blood 


(U.S.A.V.C.); Mr. B. A. Claxton, 
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The Presipent, Dr. W. R. Wooldridge, opening the proceed- 
ings, said: We are privileged this morning in having a very valuable 
paper on “‘ The Veterinary Surgeon in the Development of the 
Colonies.” I think this is the first time that we have had a paper 
of that kind before the annual congress and I think, also, that it is 
most fitting that we should have it in England at a time such as 
the present, when we also have with us so many people who are 
able to speak from first-hand experience. 

Major Smith has recently retired from the Colonial Veterinary 
Service after many years as Chief Veterinary Officer of one of the 
most progressive territories—Palestine—and he has drawn up for 
our consideration a paper reviewing the general position of the 
veterinary surgeon in the colonies. 


No. 1-—The Veterinary Surgeon in the 
Development of the Colonies ; 


Major J. M. SMITH, 0.8.£., M.R.C.Vv.s., 


ForMERLY CHIEF VETERINARY OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES, GOVERNMENT OF PALESTINE 


‘ 


INTRODUCTION 


The development of a colony is a task of some magnitude, but 
one which has a great fascination to those participating in it. It 
calls for the devoted services of many specialists, and among these 
the veterinarian ranks very high. The majority of the colonies when 
they first come under the guidance of another race, are sparsely 
populated areas with simple forms of human communities. Generally 
speaking, the population consists of natives, with little or no education 
other than the knowledge of their tribal customs, but with a practice 
of pastoral economy, sometimes of a nomadic character, adequate for 
the maintenance of the community concerned. 

Cattle form the wealth of the community and tribal influence 
greatly depends upon the number of head of stock possessed. The 
more cattle they own the greater and more powerful they are con- 
sidered, hence they are reluctant and often refuse to sell any for trade 
purposes. This type of community has usually evolved over many 
centuries and is found to be the best suited to the country in the 
present state of development. 

One of the first tasks which must be undertaken in the development 
of a colonial territory such as that described, is improvement of the 
agriculture so that the people may become sedentary and increase in 
numbers. With the development of settled communities, it is essen- 
tial that the diseases of the jungle shall be at first limited to the 
jungle and subsequently brought under control. As trade develops 
more reliable routes of transport have to be provided and this means 
greater care in the control of the diseases of animals. In fact with 
the increasing development of village life a higher standard of health 
in both the human and the animal populations must be aimed at and 
the productivity of animals must be increased. Furthermore, a 
rotation system of agriculture has to be introduced, particularly with 
the object of allowing the population to become sedentary whilst at 
the same time avoiding the ill effects of erosion. 

It will be clear then that thé present British colonies will be at 
various stages of development between that described above and 
one approaching the state of the Home Country, but no matter what 
the present development in a particular colony may be, one of the 
first tasks facing the veterinary or other officer of the Colonial Service 
trained in this country is to adapt his own outlook to a world vastly 
different from that of his exrlier experience. He should take infinite 
pains to appreciate the native people, their habits and customs, the 
vagaries of the climate, tle vegetative and animal life, both wild 
and domestic, and he must avoid at all costs assuming that the 
territory is necessarily immediately ripe for the active prosecution 
of habits or practices which have proved highly beneficial in the 
Home Country. 

It is clear that the vetérinary officer is a pioneer in the development 
of a colony for he must be concerned in the maintenance of soil 
fertility, the development of trade routes, the improvement of live- 
stock, the control of their diseases, the increase in their productivity, 
and in the production of the health-giving foodstuffs such as milk, 
ghee and meat, so important to the improvement of the nutritional 
standard of the nativé peoples. 

In the days of initial development of various colonial territories 
for which the British Government was responsible, it was soon found 
both by the Governors and administrative officers that if epizodtic 
diseases were not brought under control or suppressed, permanent 
progress in what were predominantly pastoral and agricultural 
countries could not be expected. 

These diseases, which were either endemic or existent in neighbour- 
ing territories, constantly flared up or invaded their territories and 
caused widespread distress and famine among the natives by denuding 


vast areas of cattle or leaving the stock in an impoverished and 
uneconomical state. 

It was chiefly for this reason that the advice and assistance of the 
vetesinary profession was sought, and the appointment of veterinary 
officers to the colonies resulted. 

After some years of constant endeavour by such officers in the face 
of many difficulties, financial and otherwise, both in the field and 
in the laboratory, the chief or major contagious diseases of cattle are 
gradually being brought under control, so that to-day in certain 
colonies, some of them have been eradicated and others reduced to 
a negligible quantity and the way has been prepared for the develop- 
ment of agriculture on a more secure basis. 

Nevertheless, there are still great regions in Africa awaiting general 
development. Science has made it possible in some degree for man 
to inhabit these regions, but without the aid of stock, little or no 
real progress in utilising the wealth of these lands can be made. 
Thus until and unless the Colonial Veterinary Service is able to 
bring about that state of affairs which will permit domestic animals 
to be protected against the ravages of disease and survive and be of 
service to man in these regions, these territories must remain partly 

closed and largely undeveloped. 

As a result of this successful pioneer work in the control of the 
major infectious diseases of animals the usefulness of the veterinary 
officer in colonial development is recognised. But this fact is not 
yet recognised in all colonies to the extent that it should be; in 
many, given the opportunity and necessary support, the colonial 
veterinary officer is capable of far greater expansion of effort. 

In some colonies, for instance, it is realised that he is capable of 
undertaking in co-operation with other officers of the Colonial Service, 
work in connection with the development of animal husbandry, 
with the improvement of livestock products and their better utilisation 
by natives and Europeans alike, and with the encouragement and 
establishment of internal and overseas trade in these products, as 
well as helpfully participating in schemes designed to improve the 
standard of life and nutrition of the local populations. 

Thus most veterinary departments to-day embrace a far wider 
field than in the past, but their activities differ in the various colonies, 
the difference depending to some extent upon whether the colony 
is primarily pastoral or is in a transition stage leading to general 
farming. 


THe or Diskases OF ANIMALS 


The prime function of colonial veterinarians must remain for many 
years the control, suppression and eradication of the more rapidly 
spreading contagious diseases of animals, and the prevention of their 
reintroduction. 

In East and West Africa, for instance, the field veterinary surgeon 


., devotes most of his time to the control of diseases such as rinder- 


pest, contagious bovine pleuro-pneumonia, trypanosomiasis and tick- 

rne diseases, by the inoculation or vaccination each year of 
thousands of head of cattle, by the application of dipping and quaran- 
tine measures, and by the regulation of movement of stock from one 
area to another for grazing and trade purposes. ‘The laboratory staff 
is chiefly engaged in producing huge quantities of sera and vaccines 
for such work. 

On the other hand, in tsland colonies such as Cyprus and Fiji, 
and the West Indies, which are entirely free of those diseases, greater 
attention is paid to anthrax, swine fever and tuberculosis, and to 
diseases usually associated with dairy and mixed farming. 

To keep disease in check involves an enormous amount of work. 
In Nigeria, during 1941, for example, 433,000 cattle were vaccinated 
and 182,000 temporarily immunised against rinderpest; 300,000 
cattle were vaccinated against blackquarter and 500,000 against 
haemorrhagic septicaemia. In Cyprus, an annual protective vaccina- 
tion of many thousands of sheep and goats is carried out against 
anthrax. 


RESEARCH 


The veterinary research officer, granted adequate funds and the 
necessary scientific staff, and working in collaboration with medical, 
entomological and other research officers, is an essential and highly 
important participant in the struggle to render regions habitable for 
livestock and so make it possible for pastoral and agricultural pursuits 
to be practised and the natural wealth of these areas to be fully 
developed. 

His value in disease control cannot be too often stressed. It is 
largely due to his efforts that the position so far as the chief contagious 
diseases of cattle are concerned is so favourable in many of our 
colonies to-day. It is to him that the field veterinary officer looks 
for assistance and guidance to arrive at an early definite diagnosis of 
some hitherto unobserved disease of indigenous stock, often first 
revealed in grade or imported animals. It is he who is called upon, 
often at short notice in an emergency, to produce the means to combat 
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serious outbreaks of disease. And it is he who labours to ascertain 
the causes, and to devise means for treatment, control or prevention 
of those diseases hindering or arresting the development on economic 
lines of the livestock industry. 

In the past research has of necessity been limited to diseases 
immediately menacing the stock of the territory, the staffs being 
insufficient to devote themselves to those problems which were not 
so pressing. There are still many gaps in our knowledge of the major 
diseases and consequently much of the time of research staffs must 
be occupied in filling these gaps, but the time has now come when 
the whole research programmes should be widened. Plans, it is 
understood, are now under discussion which envisage the creation 
of stations adequately staffed and equipped to investigate the problems 
of a group of territories in which conditions are somewhat similar. 

Care must be taken, however, not to isolate the work on diseases 
from that on collateral problems which militate against improve- 
ment of the animals or of the industries based upon them. This 
will require the co-ordinated efforts of those versed in soil fertility, 
crop production and pasture improvement, feeding, genetics and 
management of stock and their maintenance in a state of health. 
Provided all these problems can be investigated by a staff working 
in close co-operation and liaison, a very great step forward will have 
been taken. 


GENERAL LivestocK [IMPROVEMENT 


Although there is an enormous amount of work still to be done 
in the future, much has already been accomplished in regard to the 
improvement of livestock in the colonies. By the careful selection 
of suitable male animals from among the indigenous breeding stock, 
the castration of inferior animals, and the elimination of inbreeding, 
the general level of the herds is being raised. 

Thus, from among thousands of nondescript mixed animals, is 
gradually being produced a more uniform and useful type of beast 
which may be used later as foundation stock for the building up of 
the dairy and the meat industries when pasturage has been improved 
and supplementary foodstuffs have been made available for use. 

The progress made in livestock improvement naturally varies in 
different colonies, and even in areas of the same territory, as also 
do the practical measures introduced. In some African colonies 
improvement has scarcely commenced in the more remote regions. 
In others, community bull keeping is practised, the bull being 
supplied by the Government Stock Farms, or a villager is paid a 
small annual Government grant for allowing his bull to run with 
the stock of the village, such bull being selected from among those 
in the area by the veterinary officer of the district. 

Artificial insemination of cattle has been conducted in Kenya and 
in Palestine om a small scale with encouraging results. Before this 
method of breeding livestock can be adopted to any great extent in 
the colonies, however, it is necessary for the present means of storage 
and transport of semen to be improved. This is partly due to the 
great distances involved and partly to the difficulties and delays 
associated with the collection and selection of the animals to be 
inseminated. Work in this connection should be commenced forth- 
with, for given better storage methods for semen, artificial insemination 
of livestock in colonial areas undoubtedly has a future. 

In some colonies, stock farms have been established. At many of 
these, flocks and herds of the different local breeds are maintained, 
their capacity for either growth or milk production determined, and 
the extent to which their productivity could be increased by improved 

methods of feeding and management, or by selective breéding 
examined. Milking records are kept and by the elimination from the 
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herd of low yielding cows and selecting from the other animals, 
some herds are being established giving most encouraging yields. 
For example, at the Government Stock Farm in Palestine, the average 
milk yield for all cows in the Lebanese herd in 1937 was 2,649 kilos., 
with approximately 4 per cent. butter fat, a yield which is nearly 
twice that of a normal Lebanese cow and four times that of the 
normal Arab cow. Robust young bulls of these improved herds 
are used to raise the level of the village cattle of those groups of 
villagers who have undertaken to supplement grazing by hand 
feeding of small quantities of foodstuffs. Such work has been attended 
with the most encouraging results. Where conditions justify the 
experiment, various imported breeds are maintained in addition at 
such farms ; cross breeding experiments are conducted and conditions 
associated with the acclimatisation of the imported stock are taken into 
account before resort is made on a large scale to the practice of grading 
up the local breeds with imported pedigree stock. Practical feeding 
tests in connection with dairying are undertaken in some colonies at 
such farms, with a view to reducing the cost of intensive milk pro- 
duction. The feeding value of local foodstuffs is also ascertained so 
as 7 determine the most economical rations for different classes of 
stock. 

Work in connection with the general improvement of livestock is 
invaluable to the colonial veterinary officer, not only because of the 
service rendered to the colony as a whole, but because of the iricreased 
confidence it engenders in the stock-owning public. This is a fact 
of some consequence, particularly in communities where the posses- 
sion of cattle means so much in terms of local influence and prestige, 
as with such confidence the veterinarian is it a far better position to 
impose when necessary those unpopular and irksome restrictions on 
= movement of stock that are essential to control the spread of 

isease. 


Export TRADE 


Following the better control of disease and some improvement in 
the livestock, demands arise to move cattle for trade purposes over 
great distances and vast tracks of territory. 

Such trade routes often depend entirely upon the organisation and 
efficiency of the veterinary control of animal diseases, and where 
staff has been depleted, some trade routes at times have had to be 
discontinued, It is essential consequently that carefully designed 
regulations and efficient inspection and demarcation of stock routes 
be introduced to ensure that during this period of developing trade, 
diseases which still exist in isolated parts of the country are not 
spread all over the territory by way of these normal trade movements. 

Sooner or later the possibility arises of developing an export trade 
in animal products, such as hides and skins, ghee and clarified butter 
and, in certain colonies, processed meat. 

The colonial veterinary officer has done, and is still doing, a grand 
piece of work in connection with these products, particularly with 
hides and skins. Having first ascertained the requirements of import- 
ing countries, he set about the great task of instructing the stock- 
owning native in better methods of flaying and drying, grading and 
packing for the export market. As a result of many practical demon- 
strations, the exercise of patience, skill and untiring energy, and 
despite many difficulties and discouragements the veterinary officer 
has achieved his objective. To-day many African colonies possess 
a growing and flourishing export trade in hidés and skins which a 
few years ago simply did not exist. 

Take, for example, the Uganda Protectorate: the value of hides and 
skins exported during 1939 was approximately £90,000, whereas in 
1941 it was £140,000, an increase in value in three years of £50,000. 
Again, in Kenya, the value of such exports in 1938 was about £190,000, 
but in 1941 it was £300,000. In Nigeria the value of hides and skins 
exported has gradually risen so that in 1941 it was £600,000, Thus, 
in three colonies alone, the veterinary service has made possible the 
development of an export trade in hides and skins to the annual 
value of over a million pounds. 


DaIRYING 


In a few colonies dairy farming has become an important industry 
but in others it is or!v just beginning and is still an undeveloped 
one. 

As examples of colonies in which dairy farming has developed one 
may take Kenya, which produced 3} million Ib. of butter and 300,000 
Ib. of cheese in 1940, and Nigeria, which produced 168,000 Ib. of 
butter in 1941, and plans to increase that figure to 550,000 Ib. a year. 

For generations now the pastoral native has extracted in a primitive 
manner the fat of milk which, after boiling, he has put aside for later 
use; such is native-made ghee. 

The commercialisation of ghee through, the establishment of 
centres in native reserves for handling large quantities of milk, and the 
introduction of improvements in processing and packing, has made 
it possible to increase production and to permit of a fair export ; 
latterly, in some colonies, a clarified butter is being made. 
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For instance, Kenya in 1941 produced 1,250,000 Ib. of ghee for 
home consumption. Nyasaland, where there are 60 dairies or ghee 
centres, produced 55,000 Ib. of ghee in 1941, an increase of 18,000 Ib. 
on the 1940 figures. Tanganyika Territory in 1940 produced 
400,000 Ib. of ghee and 60,000 Ib. of clarified butter, products with 
an export value of £80,000. 

In the majority of the larger centres of population a fresh milk 
supply is now available and butter and cheese is manufactured. 

Thus it will be appreciated that the application of veterinary advice 
both in the present and in the past has resulted in a highly important 
and valuable development in dairying in the colonies. 


Export OF CATTLE AND MEAT 


The export of cattle on the hoof from territories where diseases 
such as East Coast fever and contagious bovine pleuro-pneumonia 
exist (or are known to have existed but are apparently under control 
or confined to certain areas) is difficult and often impossible to arrange. 
This arises from the fact that countries which are in need of stock 
have introduced very stringent quarantine regulations designed to 
prevent the importation of diseases such as those mentioned, and 
are reluctant, and often refuse under any conditions to relax or amend 
their laws, to permit the introduction of live cattle from suspect 
countries. 

This has led in one or two colonies to the erection of suitably located 
meat canning and meat by-products factories and freezing works 
with sanitary stockyards and slaughterhouses to allow of the export 
of canned and frozen meat. 

To ensure, however, a flourishing export trade in meat and meat 
products it is essential that contagious disease be controlled adequately 
and veterinary officers be appointed to conduct that efficient meat 
inspection which is demanded by the authorities of importing 
countries. 

With the object of securing a wholesome and safe meat supply, 
slaughterhouses have now been provided in many of the larger 
centres of population in several colonies. For example, in Palestine 
there are many large modern, well-equipped sanitary municipal 
slaughterhouses with veterinary officers engaged in meat inspection 
and control. The code of judgment of carcases which has been 
adopted and enacted is similar to that embodied in the Public Health 
(Meat) Regulations (Scotland) made by the Scottish Board of Health. 

But in addition to ensuring sound meat for human consumption 
the meat inspection service, when conducted by veterinary officers, 
acts as a second line of defence, if not the first, against the introduction 
of diseases of animals. This is due to the fact that despite quarantine 
frontier control, smuggling and illicit traffic, especially in cattle, takes 
place, particularly where there are long and difficult land frontiers 
to guard. When sudden outbreaks of disease occur there is a tendency 
among natives to suppress notification to the authorities and to 
conceal their sick animals while at the same time trying to dispose 
of the in-contacts to the slaughterhouses. Frequently, therefore, 
the first information received by a State veterinary department of 
the introduction of a disease such as contagious bovine pleuro- 
pneumonia is from the veterinary officer of a slaughterhouse and 
then, by taking immediate action, the spread of infection throughout 
the country is often avoided. 

This reason alone emphasises how essential it is for meat inspection 
and control to be in the hands of members of the profession. 


VETERINARY EDUCATION IN THE COLONIES 

The instruction and education of :he native so that he may take 
his rightful place in the development of the livestock industry in his 
territory has not been overlooked. For many years now selected 
natives have been trained in the use of simple veterinary equipment, 
the administration of sera and vaccines, the drenching of stock and 
the elementary principles of animal husbandry. In addition to the 
zonal inoculation carried out at times of major outbreaks of rinderpest 
or contagious bovine pleuro-pneumonia, such trained personnel has 
made it possible for thousands upon thousands of head of cattle to 
be dealt with as a routine at inoculation camps and quarantine 
stations situated on the many stock routes. Along such routes pass 
endless streams of livestock from the great cattle raising areas to 
markets, killing centres and ports of export. Instruction in simple 
animal husbandry principles has been responsible for a big speed-up 
in the better care and management of cattle both in township and 
reserves. 

The actual training given varies considerably, it being sometimes 
restricted to courses lasting a few months and at others extending 
over several years. For instance, in Kenya there are six training 
centres giving courses varying from six months to two years, but in 
Uganda a course of five years is given at the conclusion of which the 
successful candidate is given a Jocal veterinary qualification. 

In Nigeria schemes have recently been approved by the Secretary 
of State to the Colonies for the training of assistant veterinary officers 
and veterinary assistants, the course being respectively for six and a 
half and three and a half years. 


INTERIOR OF ANATOMY ROOM, VETERINARY SCHOOL, Vom, 
NIGERIA 


Senior Veterinary Research Officer Lecturing 


The provision of this extended veterinary education in the colonies 
is an important step forward. The resultant personnel is invaluable 
as a supplement to the necessarily limited European staff and con- 
sequently makes it possible to secure a greater control over disease 
and a more rapid improvement in the livestock industry. 


PROTECTION OF ANIMALS 


Wherever he may find himself the colonial veterinary officer never 
forgets or misses an opportunity to impress upon the mind of the 
native the principles of humane treatfnent and care of animals. In 
those colonies which have a considerable rail transportation of live- 
stock, regulations have been introduced to secure during transit 
adequate accommodation and suitable feeding and watering facilities 
so as to eliminate unnecessary suffering. 

In the larger towns and wherever facilities are available or can be 
made available, the treatment of individual sick animals is encouraged. 
For example, in Nigeria in 1941 approximately 25,000 animals were 
treated in 33 animal clinics. 

This latter work is an educational measure of considerable import- 
ance if gross cruelty is to be avoided in the commercialisation of 
stock. 


THe STATUS OF THE COLONIAL VETERINARY OFFICER 


A contented and adequately paid staff is one of the first essentials 
to ensure that work is carried out satisfactorily, especially when con- 
ditions are not altogether congenial. Particularly since 1930, the 
National Veterinary Medical Association has taken a very ‘keen 
interest in the Colonial Veterinary Service and by its representations 
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from time to time to the Secretary of State, has done much to enhance 
the conditions of service of the colonial veterinary officer. Indeed, 
most of the Association’s recommendations have been adopted 
although the outbreak of war has retarded the carrying out of some 
of them. In most colonies veterinary departments have now been 
created which are in no way subordinate either to the agriculturai or 
medical department. This is an important advance, for it means 
the chief veterinary officer in such colonies is fully responsible for the 
veterinary sanitary condition of the livestock of the territory, and is 
free to submit and to discuss all veterinary matters personally with 
the head of the Government and the principal officers concerned. 

Previously in some colonies he was denied such direct representa- 
tions and veterinary affairs were often handled by the head of either 
agricultural or medical department, through whom the veterinary 
authority was required to submit all papers. ‘This naturally often 
proved to be a great hindrance to veterinary progress in the colonies, 
for it will be readily appreciated that under such conditions the 
veterinary case could not be stated at conference and council meetings 
in a sufficiently clear and full manner. , Consequently veterinary 
projects which would have enhanced the ‘welfare of a colony were 
frequently disapproved or postponed. 

Conditions of service, such as pay and allowances and leave, have 
also been improved, so that to-day they compare favourably with 
those of the medical, legal, engineering and other professional 
services. Consideration of the salaries and prospects of more senior 
officers is, however, essential and there should be more super scale 
posts, but taking everything into consideration the status of the 
present-day veterinary officer is good, and such as to attract to the 
Colonial Veterinary Service candidates possessing a high standard 
of education and knowledge of veterinary science, both of which 
are demanded, and rightly so, of prospective applicants for appoint- 
ment to such service. 


Future WorK IN COLONIES 


The work the veterinary profession has done in the past and is 
now doing in the colonies, great as it is, cannot be compared with 
that which it will be required to accomplish in the future in con- 
nection with the building up and establishment of cattle raising and 
dairy farming and the associated meat and milk industries. 

Diseases which are now considered to be of minor consequence, 
in view of the presence of the great cattle scourges, will assume 
major importance. Those which have caused, and are still causing 
enormous financial losses here at home will require to be tackled 
and /or prevented from getting a foothold in the colonies and causing 
disastrous results. New preventive measures and modern practices 
will have to be encouraged to safeguard the health of stock. 

Animal habitations and methods of feeding will require to be 
improved. Facilities, such as killing centres, meat factories and 
cold storage, for dealing adequately and on a large scale with 
animals and animal products, will have to be provided. 

Dairies for handling bulk milk supplies and the manufacture of 
butter and cheese will be required and a hundred and one other 
essentials provided in connection with animal industry. 

Furthermore, with the general improvement in health of the live- 
stock in the colonies the present numbers, enormous as they are 
to-day, are likely to multiply by thousands. This will mean a great 
increase in the wealth of the countries concerned, quite apart from 
an advance in the value of the individual cattle. 

The maintenance of the health of this vast cattle population, sptead 
over almost every part of the world, is a stupendous task. To accom- 
plish it, men with the highest veterinary qualifications and education, 
coupled with enthusiasm and a good practical knowledge of the meat 
and milk industries, will be essential. 

Steps should be taken now by the Government, the Royal Colle: 
of Veterinary Surgeons, and the teaching centres, to provide the 
teaching facilities to produce such men. Every effort should be made 
by the Royal College to broaden our education, and to secure the 
fullest co-operation of a few universities. This will undoubtedly 
assist the colonial veterinary officer as well as the veterinarian at home. 
The Government should sanction forthwith an increase in the present 
number of students studying veterinary science so that there will be 
a sufficient number of suitable veterinary officers to take their place 
alongside other officers of the colonial service to carry into effect 
that long overdue immense development of the colonial empire, 
which at last it is hoped will take place. 

Although the importance of the work awaiting the veterinary 
profession in the Home Country is fully appreciated, perhaps one 
may be permitted to emphasise in the paper the responsibility which 
those in Great Britain owe to their colleagues in the colonies. Not 
only must they ensure an adequate recruitment of veterinarians of 
the right quality but they must see that there is a good supply of 
healthy pedigree stock for export. For it is anticipated that as 
colonial livestock improves in quality there will be a growing demand 


for ae of the best pedigree stock of this island stud farm of the 
world. 

In conclusion, Sir, I would like to express my gratitude for the 
opportunity of ventilating this important subject in London, the 
hub of the Empire. It must be clear to all that if the responsibility 
for the complete development of the colonial territories is to be 
adequately discharged and the terms of the Atlantic Charter are to 
be interpreted to the full, that the subject is one of immediate interest 
not only to veterinary surgeons in the colonial service but also to the 
profession and the community here at home. 

Acknowledgment.—I am deeply indebted to Dr. W. R. Wooldridge, 
M.SC., M.R.C.V.S.,.for helpful advice. and much assistance in the 
preparation of this paper. 
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The Presipent: After that very admirable address by Major 
Smith I do not think that we could do better than call on Professor 
Kearney, with his wide experience, both abroad and in teaching 
at home, to open the discussion: Professor Kearney. 

Professor W. Kearney (Veterinary College of Ireland, Dublin) : 
It has been a great pleasure to me to accept your kind invitation 
to take part in this important discussion which has been so well 
introduced to us by Major Smith. I would like in the first place 
to compliment you, Sir, and your Executive Committee for your 
foresight in placing this subject on the Agenda at this opportune 
time. As Major Smith has so clearly indicated, there is a duty 
resting on our profession in regard to the future welfare of the 
Colonial Empire, of no less material and social consequence than 
those of other parent organisations in this home of civilisation and 
trusteeship. That duty appears to be now, as never before, impera- 
tive, and I feel sure, if wisdom prevails, that it will be undertaken 
with a fitting sense of responsibility by members of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, whether they be new recruits to the Colonial 
Service or men of high office who direct that service from home 
or overseas. Certainly this Association and the Royal College 
Council have an important part to play to. ensure that the veterinary 
service in the colonies shall be of ample quantity and quality as 
and when the need demands 

There is no doubt in my mind, and I feel sure in the minds of 
others with knowledge of the position, that the demand for veter- 
inary science in the colonies will develop into considerable dimen- 
sions when this war is over, and it would be a serious neglect of 
duty on the part of the representatives of our profession in this 
country if they were not to make preparations now to meet that 
demand. I can foresee undesirable repercussions arising ‘from 
many sources in the future should planning be postponed and 
preparations not made in time. 

Major Smith has cited evidence to show that veterinary science 
has been an outstanding medium of raising the prosperity of the 
colonial peoples, perhaps the greatest medium in most of the 
colonies. It has been my fortune to witness this happening in 
at least two colonies, namely, Kenya and Nigeria. When I went 
to Kenya Colony, or British East Africa as it was then called, in 
1913, there were seven veterinary officers, all members of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, and two Indian assistants, led by 
those redoubtable pioneers, the late Robert Stordy in the field 
and Eustace Montgomery in the laboratory, endeavouring to sub- 
due widespread outbreaks of such devastating diseases as rinderpest, 
East Coast fever, horse-sickness and many others, which were 
decimating the herds of the native population and causing untold 
hardship. At the time of my arrival that handful of men—the 
colony’s original veterinary staff—were working in a country as 
large as Spain, under trying conditions of climate, supply and 
transport. The principal mode of movement outside a central 
railway, for example, was a native mule no bigger than a donkey 
or shanks’s mare. Those men had also to contend with and over- 
come native prejudice for the white man’s medicine and gain their 
willing consent to submit to methods entirely contrary to their 
traditional practices. This was no easy task with proud and trucu- 
lent as well as with meek and suspicious tribes, but thanks to the 
moral fibre and tactful disposition no less than to the high scientific 
standing of those men, they established their bridgehead success- 
fully and laid the framework upon which the present edifice of 
Veterinary Service in that colony has been built. That structure 
is to-day one of the finest in the Colonial Empire, and functioning 
efficiently on its own recources and confidence and not being directed 
by other authorities, like a weakly infant, as our profession tends 
to be in other places. We should be proud of the achievements 
of those pioneers, and of those who succeeded, after their departure, 
in building up the fine veterinary organisation that exists in Kenya 
to-day. We should also feel grateful to them for gaining for our 
profession full emancipation and complete control of its own affairs, 
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an unprecedented and highly important turning point in the pro- 
fession’s history and one which has since been adopted with satis- 
factory results in most of the colonies and in some other countries. 

I cannot go into the details of the achievements of the Kenya 
Veterinary Service since its inception nearly 40 years ago. That 
is too long a story. It is sufficient to say that prior to and during 
the last war the colony was seething with animal diseases. One 
of the great handicaps during that war out there was the difficulty 
of maintaining animals alive to supply transport and food for the 
troops. Only by sheer exhaustion of veterinary personnel was it 
possible to sustain enough animals to meet the most urgent demands, 
many thousands of animals dying of disease during the campaign. 
When that war terminated and the veterinary officers returned to 
their civil duties, they began a successful campaign of disease eradi- 
cation which, amongst other favourable results, allowed the entry 
into the country of pure-bred animals from home and from the 
Dominions for the improvement of the quality of livestock and 
livestock products. ‘To-day many areas of the colony are carrying 
large herds of pure-bred and high-grade animals. Animal husbandry, 
in all its branches, has now become an important responsibility of 
the veterinary service. High-class beef, mutton, pork, milk, butter, 
cheese, wool, poultry and eggs are now being produced in ever- 
increasing quantities throughout the colony, and there is a likelihood 
that an export trade of considerable proportions in these products 
will eventually develop. Thoroughbred horses have taken the place 
of indigenous mules and ponies. All this in a country where European 
animals could not exist 30 years ago is surely a splendid contribution 
by our profession to the welfare of its people. The onerous duty 
of the profession is not by any means complete there. There still 
remain many diseases to overcome and many improvements in 
husbandry to be made before the profession can rest on its laurels. 
That is a responsibility which awaits future graduates from our 
colleges. 

Brilliant as has been the achievement in Kenya, that of Nigeria 
on the west coast of Africa is no less spectacular. When I went 
there in 1924, to open a laboratory service, there were only two 
veterinary officers endeavouring to cope with rinderpest, bovine 
pleuro-pneumonia, trypanosomiasis and other tropical diseases, 
with the aid of untrained natives. Nigeria has an area about the 
size of France and an animal population of nearly 12,000,000. It 
requires no stretch of imagination to visualise the chaotic state of 
livestock health there at that time, when, through the ceaseless 
movements of nomadic tribes, infection was spread widely through- 
out the territory. Thanks to the recruitment of a team of enthu- 
siastic graduates from our colleges at home and to the appointment, 
as Chief Veterinary Officer, of one of Stordy’s Kenya staff who was 
well versed in the technique found so successful there, results of 
a similar kind were obtained. ‘To-day the livestock interests of that 
country are fully in the hands of the Director of Veterinary Services 


* with the result that the disease situation is well in check and scientific 


principles of husbandry are being applied on an extending scale 
through native personnel. As stated in a review of the report of 
the Veterinary Department of Nigeria for 1941 in a recent issue of 
The Veterinary Record, “‘ There are few countries that can record 
a finer accomplishment by their veterinary department in so short 
a period, than Nigeria. It is without doubt a striking example of 
the potentiality of our profession when freedom of. action is per- 
mitted and when the reins of office are placed in the hands of such 
a capable man as Captain Henderson, the Director of the Depart- 
ment.’ 

These brief accounts of events in Kenya and Nigeria are not, 
of course, exceptional. They happen to be cited by me merely 
because of the first-hand information I have about them. We are 
aware from reports and hearsay evidence that similar developments 
have taken place in most of the other colonies. Altogether the 
collective picture of veterinary contribution to the progress of the 
Colonial Empire makes a splendid panorama of achievement ; none 
finer in my opinion. 

Let me finish this account of veterinary endeavour in the colonies 
by a quotation from Professor Julian Huxley’s book, ‘“ African 
View,” published in 1931 :— 

“The agricultural or veterinary officer in Africa has not the 
same restricted scope as he has at home ; if he is engaged in research, 
the problems that open out before him are so varied, so untouched 
and so numerous that he has much greater chance of arriving at 
results of striking practical importance. If he is on field work 
he will be thrown in contact with the natives and every quality of 
insight and leadership which he possesses will be called into play. 
This is perhaps more especially true of veterinary work. Unfor- 
tunately, the veterinarian in Britain is still too often looked down 
on as a mere cattle doctor or dog surgeon. In Africa the prosperity 
and indeed habitability of enormous areas hangs upon his success 
or failure in research and research along the broadest biological 
and medical lines, and to get his ideas carried into practice he must 
understand the native minds and their attitude towards cattle as 


the highest form of wealth. To be a good veterinary officer in Africa 
you must be a first-class biologist and you must be a knowledgeable 
and sympathetic anthropologist as well.” 

In any review of veterinary achievement in the African colonies 
tribute must be paid to the guiding influence of the late Sir Arnold 
Theiler and his colleagues in the Union of South Africa. Their 
great experimental work at Onderstepoort, which many of us in 
the Colonial Service were fortunate enough to see, was a model 
upon which much of the disease eradication campaign throughout 
the colonies was based. Indeed, Onderstepoort has been a fountain 
of enlightenment to most veterinary scientists the world over. 

What of the future? Is the demand for veterinary service in the 
colonies to grow or to recede? We have it on the authority of 
Ministers of State that the colonial peoples shall be helped by the 
home Government to develop to the fullest possible extent the 
resources of their territories. This is a pledge which automatically 
implies the utilisation of veterinary science on an increasing scale, 
for, as Major Smith and Professor Huxley have pointed out, the 
principal source of livelihood of most of these peoples is livestock, 
and by virtue of traditional, climatic and economic influences, the 
livestock industry is likely to retain its premier place for some con- 
siderable time. And since the care of that industry, with all its 
intricate technical problems, happens to be almost exclusively the 
responsibility of our profession, it is but logical to presume that the 
demand for veterinary graduates will increase as the colonies develop 
their resources and, in my considered view, grow apace when this 
war terminates. Where are those graduates to come from? That 
is a question best left to those in authority to answer. If they are 
to come from our own schools, as those pioneers who forced the 
bridgeheads did, then I suggest, as Major Smith has done, that 
preparations must be made and made soon to provide sufficient 
men of the right calibre. Like all other applied sciences, ours has 
become specialised and the future demand for veterinary surgeons 
in the colonies will necessitate a supply of specialists. As to where 
and how these specialists are to be provided I am not in a position 
to discuss. That is a matter requiring very careful consideration 
by all interested parties and a matter in which this Association should 
have a considerable say. As a teacher of our undergraduates, I 
hold that specialisation in tropical subjects should not and cannot 
be undertaken until these men obtain their membership diploma. 
Our undergraduate course is already overburdened, and if we are 
to continue to teach tropical medicine on the scale at present in 
being and at the same time keep abreast of contemporary knowledge, 
our graduates will, through confusion, be good neither for home 
nor overseas service. 

Let us hope, then, that steps will be taken to ensure that veterinary 
science will continue to contribute its creditable share to colonial 
expansion and civilisation and that the honour of that responsibility 
will remain with our home graduates. 

The PrestpENT: I think you will agree that the high standard 
set by Major Smith has been maintained. (Hear, hear.) I have 
pleasure in calling upon Mr. John Smith, Adviser in Animal Health 
at the Colonial Office, to continue the discussion. 

Mr. JOHN SMITH: 1 wish to echo the words used by those who 
have already spoken, in emphasising my appreciation of the Presi- 
dent’s invitation to Major Smith to introduce this subject to- day. 
I had prepared notes, fairly full notes, of what I intended to say 
I have scrapped all of them. Professor Kearney was sufficiently 
good to give me a hint of the line he was going to take. Major 
Smith has given you some details of the work as he knows it; Pro- 
fessor Kearney has done likewise from his past experience, and as 
I look around I see others who, I hope, will join in the discussion 
and put forward further information of that description for your 
benefit. But I think perhaps I may take a different line and leave 
those descriptions and such other material as they wish to put for- 
ward to those who will follow. 

Before I come to the point I particularly want to emphasise—and 
if I am somewhat disjointed perhaps you will forgive me—I want 
just to mention the part which has been played by our colonies in 
the war effort (hear, hear)—and perhaps I should start by mention- 
ing Malaya. There our veterinary staff had achieved extraordinarily 
good work: there they were promoting good milk supplies and 
better meat supplies for the people ; there they were getting on top 
of those diseases which so often sweep countries of that description. 
They stayed at their posts to the last, and I regret to say that of 
most of them we have no knowledge whatsoever. I feel one should 
pay a tribute (applause)—they have suffered, and later on I suggest 
referring to the manner in which we can reward them in the future. 

To pass to other territories: you know what has happened in 
East and West Africa—in both states they were faced with an 
invasion of our own people and people of other countries and 
colonies sent there from sheer military necessity. ‘Those troops and 
all who came with them had to be fed and it was essential that the 
greatest possible amount of shipping space should be saved. In 
point of fact, both for local consumption and the war effort in our 
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country and others, meat—both in a fresh condition and processed 
—was provided on a scale which was, I think, greater than even 
the optimists had dared to look forward to. 

My late colleague from Palestine has referred to the hide industry. 
For many years the goat skin of Africa has been the foundatior of 
the bookbinding and high grade upholstery in more countries than 
this, and the hide itself has now come to the assistance of this and 
other countries in providing that very much needed commodity— 
leather. I would carry you for a moment with me into the bush, 
where appropriate regulations are in being and where the newly 
flayed hides are hung up to dry in quite primitive sheds, then taken 
many miles farther through the bush to the larger depots, and 
finally to the coast. 

One can thus see how, far away from this country, our colleagues 
are doing their utmost to help those who are actually engaged in 
military operations. 

I just refer to this to show that our colleagues in the colonies, 
even what are known as the more backward colonies, have been 
enabled to help, and help very considerably, the effort which is 
going on at this moment in the military services. 

I will turn now to what I am particularly anxious to say. There 
are what I have called, and which are usually called, the more back- 
ward places. We have gone there—and we have a duty to per- 
form. Our duty is not to exploit these places: our duty is so to 
develop these backward places that they will be populated by happy, 
contented, developed and prosperous people. (Hear, hear.) Many 
of them are still, as they have been in the past, living in exceedingly 
primitive conditions ; many of them have been on an inadequate 
scale of dietary because they live in isolated groups and have not 
been able to help each other. If we take that mandate, as we must, 
then all who go to these colonies must go there with that in view. 
Professor Kearney has told us that in Africa, for example, most 
of the people are living upon the land and must remain there. It 
must be one of our objectives to get mixed farming, peasant farming, 
established, so that the dietary can be raised by the greatest possible 
amount of alternative foodstuffs. But even if that be done to the 
greatest possible extent, many people must live with their herds 
which must be maintained on a ranching basis, and it is with these 
people that the veterinary surgeon in the colonies comes into such 
close contact. His work is and will be difficult, but the difficulty 
does not lie solely in technical advancement : it is in the overcoming 
of-natural prejudice amongst the people—to make them realise that 
what we are doing and what we wish to do is for their benefit. First 
of all, we face men who have the greatest pride in their herds. The 
animals have a peculiar place in their tribal system: the number of 
a man’s livestock establishes his place in that system and his influence 
therein—unfortunately that influence has been based upon numbers, 
not quality. It is not our place to go to a man and say he has too 
large a herd for his surroundings; it is to prove to him that by 
development, by selective breeding, saving of suitable crops for 
fodder, etc., we can change quantity into quality and still retain 
—indeed, greatly enhance—for the owner the importance of his 
flocks and herds. 

Therefore the first thing we have to do is to obtain the confidence 
of the stock owners, and I think we are greatly favoured in that 
respect, because preventive inoculation has given us something 
which engenders confidence in these owners. ‘That can well be 
illustrated by the fact that in order to get herds inoculated great 
tact and care once were necessary, whereas in many districts how 
it has only to be announced that inoculation will take place at such 
a time and at such a camp, for the natives to roll up with the younger 
susceptible animals which are not immune to the diseases which 
are about. Therefore we have the inestimable advantage of being 
able to obtain their confidence and go forward with their assistance. 
We have got to the stage in many places now when the major dis- 
eases, if not eradicated, are so much reduced that active development 
can proceed. 

General advancement can only come about by the efforts of teams 
of workers, but I suggest that amongst stockowning peoples the 
beginnings of that advancement must depend to a considerable degree 
upon the veterinary officers who are working there, because the 
process of development and advancement must be an adequate 
nutrition, and by the maximum use of the beast and of the products 
of the beast we can greatly aid the diet of the people and so improve 
their physical well-being and their mental and moral outlook. In 
that development the social services must take part, and there, 
again, we can help, because alongside the places where there is a 
dipping tank must be built dispensaries, dairies, village halls, etc. : 
by the provision of such facilities these people can be helped along 
the way we all desire them to go. 

People who are to advance must do so as greatly as possible by 
their own efforts, and therefore we are educating the people there 
to assist themselves. Up to now such aid has taken the form of 
teaching the native stockmen how to inoculate, flay hides and make 


ghee or clarified butter. In regard to the latter, we» have found 
where more has been produced the more has been consumed locally, 
still leaving an amount that will bring to the owner cash for his 
wants and requirements. We need demonstrators for these pur- 
poses and men who can assist at the inoculation camps. 

I know many here will support me in saying how very well all 
these native people have assisted in the work, but we are going 
farther than that: we realise that we must have, in Africa as _ else- 
where, local veterinarians. In Africa two schools have been estab- 
lished, one on the East side and one on the West, to teach those 
selected. The numbers of scholars are limited and will be for a 
long time, because if these men are to do their work properly they 
must be well trained and many have not yet had the preliminary 
education required. The standard of entry is the equivalent of 
matriculation and the course which follows is a five-year course 
based on that of the United Kingdom. 

Professor Kearney asked, “ Are there going to be opportunities 
in the colonies for veterinarians at home ?”’ I was born an optimist, 
but I can say now that never in my most optimistic moments did I 
quite realise what opportunities there are now, and are going to be 
in the future, for Europeans and others educated for that work. 
We are at the beginning out there, and we have to send out the 
men who will guide these people—and that is why, as Professor 
Kearney said, they must come from the ranks of those who, through 
years of civilisation, are most capable of imparting their knowledge 
and of guiding the destinies of these people who one day in the 
future we hope will be able to guide themselves. 

Professor Kearney said that the basis of our education must be 
the general curriculum. I entirely agree with that. Before our 
men go out to the colonies they spend 12 months at Cambridge, 
widening their general knowledge; I envisage that course being 
extended so that they will go to one of the institutes we have in 
mind in our colonies, to receive still further specialised training— 
for the men must be trained to the highest pitch of technical effici- 
ency. We have also to keep im mind that these men are going out 
not only to do the specialised work, but to be an example to the 
general people. They must be men with a mission and must be 
determined to carry out that mission to the best of their ability. 

Professor Kearney has asked, “‘Is there an opportunity?” I 
hope I have proved that there is. It is my great pleasure and privilege 
to be somewhat intimately concerned with plans for the future : 
I can say that these plans are now so advanced that if I knew that 
there were a number of suitable veterinarians ready to go, I would 
say to them, ‘‘ Come round to see me to-morrow and I will be able 
to tell you where to go and what to do.” Present plans represent 
but the first step towards the objective we have in view ; only when 
that first step has been taken can we lay down further steps. 

But there is something further. In the midst of war Parliament, 
in its wisdom, voted £50,000,000 for general work and £10,000,000 
for research work over a preliminary period, and those who read 
the debate in the House on that occasion will agree with me that 
the burden of practically every speech was that we must look upon 
these as preliminary amounts only. We have solid foundations, 
backed by solid amounts of money and the goodwill of those in 
authority. - 

In his paper this morning the President referred to certain oppor- 
tunities in the colonies, but I want to go farther. A few short weeks 
ago, at Hot Springs, certain basic principles for the good of the 
people of the world were laid down. In these few short weeks 
these principles have been accepted by the Governments concerned 
and those who have been appointed to do so are hammering out the 
facts as to how they are to be implemented. ‘This work is inter- 
national and cannot be faced in any other way. ‘The fact that the 
effort is international is well illustrated by the presence of many 
from other countries here to-day. (Hear, hear.) We are con- 
fronted with immense loss, suffering and misery, and to combat 
these ills we must have international discussion and co-operation ; 
we must forget our insularity ; we must not allow consideration of 
these wider issues to be overborne by our own local problems, 
whether they be in the United Kingdom or in the Empire. We 
must face these international problems: they are not theoretical— 
they are urgent demands upon us. I am confident in the future of 
the veterinary profession in all territories and I think it behoves 
each one of us, from whatever country we come, to state loudly our 
credo and say, ‘‘ I believe that we are able to go forward to try and 
make this world a little better in the future than it has been 
in the past.” (Applause.) 

GENERAL DIscuSSION 

Dr. G. N. Hatt (Veterinary Adviser to the Government of Sierra 
Leone and the Gambia)—the oldest working member in the Colonial 
Veterinary Service in Africa—congratulated Major Smith on the 
able way in which he had dealt with so comprehensive a subject in 
broad outline, also Professor Kearney on the manner in which he 
had opened the discussion. It was high time that this subject came 
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forward. It was a subject about which very little was known by 
general practitioners and others in this country. In fact he had had 
it said to him on many occasions by veterinary officers home on 
leave that little interest seemed to be taken when they discussed 
their work and the development of veterinary activity in the colonies. 
It was rather sad to hear that stated, and to some extent there was 
justification. On his last leave he well remembered when discussing 
work in the Gambia a man said to him, “ Oh, yes, you must come 
into contact with So-and-so in Nairobi.”” It was rather difficult to 
continue the conversation after that. - 

In Professor Kearney’s discussion he dealt very well indeed with 
the development of veterinary departments especially in East Africa 
(Kenya Colony). There was much that he had left unsaid, for the 
development was very considerable, especially when one looked back 
upon those pioneer days which did not seem so very long ago, when 
Professor Kearney and himself were working together there as young 
men. It was amazing what progress had been made and how it had 
helped to build up the progress and economic development of East 
Africa. The same applied to Tanganyika and Uganda, in both of 
which colonies he had had the opportunity of serving. In Uganda 
they had now veterinary education—a course extending, he believed, 
over five or six years—and graduates obtained a local diploma or 
certificate and were very useful men. A very large amount of research 
work had been done in both colonies, and with it the progress of 
animal husbandry had developed considerably. 

In later years he had been more closely associated with West 
Africa. Both Major Smith and Professor Kearney had told the 
conference. about the veterinary department in Nigeria. Only on 
the previous day he had the opportunity of discussing the subject 
of skins and hides with the Director of the Imperial Institute, who 
informed him that some of the best skins and hides imported into 
England nowadays came from Nigeria. Yet only a few years ago 
such an industry was not established. The animal husbandry 
department had progressed considerably during the last few years. 
He did not intend nor could he atterhpt, in the time at his disposal, 
to give an idea of what had been achieved and how it had helped 
the economic development of Nigeria. The same applied to the 
Gold Coast. About twenty odd years ago there was only one veterin- 
ary surgeon there ; to-day it was a very highly organised department 
in which much research work had been done, and it possessed one 
of the finest stock farms in West Africa run entirely and controlled 
by the veterinary department of the Gold Coast. 

He came now to two colonies of one of which no mention had 
been made that day. He happened to know a good deal about both 
of them because he was the earliest worker in both, and had seen 
the development of one of-the colonies in its initial stages. He 
referred to Gambia and Sierra Leone. It might interest the confer- 
ence to hear a little about developments in the Gambia. It was the 
oldest colony in Africa, and the smallest. At one time it possessed 
about 100,000 head of cattle, and in view of the size of the country 
it could never probably hold very many more. Pleuro-pneumonia 
first, succeeded by rinderpest, ravaged that country and caused 
tremendous loss among the cattle population, and such a state of 
affairs developed that there -was neither sufficient meat nor milk to 
supply the needs of the people. It was not until 1933 that there 
was a great hue and cry by the people, and the Government had to 
take some action. He had the opportunity of investigating the diseases 
and finding out the best methods of controlling rinderpest, which 
was the cause of the mortality. Captain Henderson, Director of 
Veterinary Services, Nigeria, followed him, and as a result of their 
report a sum of money was granted by the Colonial Office and 
contributed by the local Government and work was commenced. 

It was not until 1938, however, that the immunisation scheme 
commenced in 1933 was established. Prior to that, the people ran 
away and would not have their cattle immunised. To-day, he was 
glad to say, the cattle population was in the neighbourhood of 75,000 
and was increasing rapidly annually, and for the last seven months 
of last year there was not a single case of rinderpest reported. 
Unfortunately, this war had not helped matters, and cattle coming 
in from the French colony and across the border had recently once 
again introduced the disease and with it had also been introduced 
pleuro-pneumonia, which was much worse than rinderpest and more 
difficult to eradicate. Various other diseases unknown previously 
in Gambia had also been introduced. There was very little money 
available in those days. The Government thought a certain number 
of inoculations performed each year was sufficient to keep the diseases 
down. But as a result of the immunisation scheme, the cattle popula- 
tion had increased, with an increase of meat and milk, and now for 
the first time in the history of Gambia during the last 20 years 
milk could be bought freely in the markets. The Governments had 


awakened to the fact that financial support was necessary, and he 
was glad to say that from his own Government, backed by the 
Colonial Development Fund, a very large sum of money had been 
granted for increase of staff, the building of a laboratory, equipment, 


housing and general progress. But consider for a moment that the 
oldest colony in Africa, the second oldest in the Empire, had not 
until 1933 even a veterinary service or a veterinary officer attached. 

More recently, Sierra Leone had come into the limelight. Sierra 
Leone was only three or four hundred miles from Gambia, and it 
was a country with vast possibilities, though neither Gambia nor 
Sierra Leone would ever be cattle countries. Sierra Leone possessed 
100,000 head of cattle. It had been fortunate in being free both 
from rinderpest and pleuro-pneumonia, and it suffered only from a 
few other minor diseases which could be controlled. There was a 
danger, however, of either of the principal diseases being introduced. 
The Government suddenly awakened to this fact and he was asked 
to start a department in Sierra Leone. The services of both Sierra 
Leone and Gambia had now been unified under one head. Again 
a large sum of money had been voted with the sanction of the Colonial 
Development Fund, and he was glad to say that there was every 
prospect of tremendous and rapid advancement in veterinary 
activities in that colony and a very large increase in its economic 
development. 

The question of staff also came in. There was great difficulty in 
getting staff to-day. He did not know whether the young men were 
as keen as they used to be to go abroad. They seemed to be at a 
loss to know what they were going to do. He thought it would not 
be a bad idea for veterinary officers of experience while on leave to 
be asked to give a lecture to students who were thinking of their 
future and to tell them something about the work of the colonies, 
what they would have to do, the lives they would have to lead, 
both with regard to work and play, their prospects, salaries, allowances, 
hardships and pleasures. He thought it would be found that the 
propaganda would help considerably to quicken recruitment for the 
colonies. He once had the opportunity, when Sir Frederick Hobday 
was Principal of the Royal Veterinary College in London, of speaking 
to the students there, and certainly he had a most sympathetic 
audience. 

Many would recall the early days of 1909-10 when Sir John 
M’Fadyean held post-graduate classes. They were excellent classes 
and they were very fortunate to have such a great master. Those 
classes fulfilled what was required at that stage, but he did not think 
that to-day they would meet the requirements. When Sir John 
retired, the classes, naturally, were not kept going, and the next 
thing heard of was a course in veterinary tropical medicine started 
in Edinburgh. That did not live long, and now there was no course. 
At this moment there was much talk about educational progress 
after the war, but he felt that now was the time to begin—they could 
not wait for the war to be finished—and he suggested that something 
should be started in the way of lectures on tropical medicine. There 
should eventually be an Institute of Veterinary Tropical Medicine, 
run on lines similar to the tropical course given to medical men 
going out to the Colonies in that very building in which they were 
meeting. The teachers were available. There were knowledgeable 
men, retired, who had made their name in science and in the 
Services. There was no reason why those lectures should wait until 
after the war. The commencement of such a course would lead to 
post-graduate courses for veterinary officers abroad and also it would 
teach a great deal to those who remained in England. That would 
be the initial course. The advanced course for people living abroad 
should be centralised in the Veterinary Institutes, as, for instance, 
in the East African and West African group. At the present moment 
the youngster who went out to the colonies was practically useless, 
whatever degree he might have taken in this country, until he had 
gained experience of colonial conditions. 

Time prevented Dr. Hall from continuing the discussion and 
bringing forward many other points in connectidn with colonial 
veterinary development. 

Mr. W. H. Cuase said that he did not think he could do better 
than continue the discussion relating to S. Africa. He himself 
went out to the Bechuanaland Protectorate 40 years ago. He found 
that he had a territory nearly 300,000 square miles in extent. Con- 
tagious bovine pleuro-pneumonia was firmly established and there 
was no export of cattle of any sort from the Territory. It seemed to 
be a rather hopeless proposition, but they saw it through somehow. 
That was one side of the picture. He would refer just briefly to the 
other side. He left that part of the world in 1935, In the year 
previous to that the veterinary department had immunised against 
foot-and-mouth disease in five months oné million head of cattle. 
This meant a tremendous amount of work, while at the same time 
exports had been increased year by year. Something like a quarter 
of a million pounds’ worth of cattle were exported during that year 
and for a few years previously. A million pounds of butter had 
been manufactured and exported annually, and generally the progress 
of the Territory, which depended, of course, on its livestock, had 
improved very considerably. 

To give a sidelight on the present position, he read one passage 
from the chief veterinary officer’s. report for 1942. He ought to 
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explain that there was a cattle export levy tax, imposed upon cattle 
which were exported to one market in order that export in another 
direction which was not paying at the time and had to be assisted 
financially by the Government, might be subsidised. This export 
levy fund had accumulated a surplus which was increasing during 
the war. The chief veterinary officer wrote as follows: ‘“‘ The cattle 
export levy fund increased during the year by approximately £8,000, 
and on December 3Ist, 1942, amounted to nearly £35,000, of which 
£25,000 was on loan to the British Government for the duration of 
the war.” 

It was only a minor thing but it was a matter of great satisfaction 
to the natives of the Territory because they felt that they were 
assisting in the war effort. It was common talk among natives all 
over the Territory that £25,000, which was sufficient to purchase 
five Spitfires, had been contributed in that way. This had veterinary 
propaganda value. 

There was little in Major Smith’s paper which was open to dis- 
cussion because they all agreed with it. With regard to cattle improve- 
ment Major Smith had suggested that the cattle might be improved 
by means of a community bull or a Government stock farm. He 
had tried these and other means, but what he had found most success- 
ful was the establishment throughout the native Territory of what 
were known as Government bull camps. These were areas set aside 
for the purpose, with good grazing and good water supplies, fenced 
off, and with a caretaker in charge who kept careful records. The 
natives in all parts were able to send their female animals to that 
camp where some dozen bulls of different breeds were kept. The 
community bull, he found, was very little good. The bull would 
be sent to a certain native, who probably used it himself, and his 
relatives also used it, but it did not go very far outside those herds. 
The Government stock farm, on the other hand, was costly, and it 
did not answer for a Territory as big as the one in which he was 
stationed. The position could be tackled by the establishment of 
these bull camps, which numbered six last year, and where the 
results could be checked carefully. The natives were satisfied and 
said that the type of animal produced was one which they found 
suitable for their requirements. The method was really half way 
between the community bull and the Government stock farm and 
in his Territory it was the most satisfactory solution of the problem. 

He had noted the remarks made about hides and skins in Major 
Smith’s paper. To rely entirely on the amount of money realised 
by the export of hides and skins might be misleading. During a 
drought or an attack of animal disease which killed off a large number 
of animals the export of hides might be very largely in excess of 
the normal, so that the figures for hide export would quickly go up. 
The only real guide to the improvement of skin and hide exports 
was the quality of the skins and hides. The annual report from which 
he had already quoted illustrated the improvement which took place. 
There were five grades given in this return and if it were checked 
it would be found that the first and second grades had gradually 
increased in quality during that period. He himself thought that 
that was the only guide on which to rely to show that one was doing 
a satisfactory job of work with hide and skin export. 

One word as to dairying. He had said that from Bechuanaland 
they had exported annually one million pounds of butter. There 
was, however, a pitfall in this. Such production of butter must be 
supervised by the veterinary department, otherwise calves might be 
found to be growing up in a weakly state, under-nourished, and the 
native population might also be found to be underfed, if natives 
were putting all the cream into butter, keeping only skint milk for 
themselves and their calves. 

The colonial veterinary surgeon had a great advantage in some 
ways because he was able to see the mistakes which had already been 
made in some older territories. It had been observed, no doubt, in 
The Veterinary Record what regulations had been enforced in South 
Africa with regard to the sale of animal medicines. At the present 
time the law was such that no animal medicines might be sold in 
South Africa without a declaration of the contents of the bottle and 
no extravagant claims were allowed to be put on the label. In South 
Africa it was also not permissible for anyone to sell laboratory pro- 
ducts to be used on animals without the permission of the Union 
Government, and permission would not be given unless the Govern- 
ment was satisfied as to the efficacy of the products. He had been 
told over here that injections for contagious abortion, mastitis, etc., 
were allowed to be sold and done by the farmers themselves. That 
was absolutely wrong and was a procedure which he did not think 
would be allowed in South Africa. It was the Union Government 
entirely which was responsible for that, and in building up a veterinary 
department it seemed essential to guard against the unrestricted sale 
of animal medicines by medicine vendors, by quacks, and by some 
veterinary laboratories. 

Dr. M. H. Kyaw (Burma): He congratulated the Council of the 
N.V.M.A. on its foresight in sponsoring that timely discussion on 
the veterinary profession in relation to colonial development. If 


the British Empire were to last a thousand years, it would not be 
by the exercise of obsolete notions of Imperialistic ambitions, terri- 
torial expansions and economic exploitations of the colonies. It 
would be and must be, by a conscientious and honest effort to help 
to develop the colonies for the benefit of the native populations and 
guide them in the direction of responsible self-government. The 
recent declaration by the Minister of Colonial Affairs that His 
Majesty’s Government intended to develop the colonies solely for 
the welfare of the native populations, and the voting of some tens 
of millions of pounds towards that end, demonstrated the sincerity 
of the British Government. (Hear, hear.) 

Previous speakers had already ably spoken about the past, present 
and future of the part the veterinary profession had played and 
must play in the development of the colonies. Burma was technically 
a colony, but factually neither a colony nor a dominion. In that 
country he had seen much good done by the veterinary services. 
Take for instance the introduction of goat spleen virus vaccine 
against rinderpest, discovered by Dr. J. T. Edwards, who was so 
well known to all of them (Applause), and the anthrax spore vaccine, 
introduced by the late Mr. D. T. Mitchell, of Onderstepoort. Both 
these men had been responsible for the annual saving of the lives of 
thousands of cattle and lakhs of rupees. 

The colonial veterinary services deserved all the praise they could 
give them. But that was no reason why they should lie back con- 
tented. There was room for much improvement. Take, for instance, 
the education of those who were about to go out to take posts in the 
colonies. No one would agree that their education was best suited 
for the kind of work they would have to do in the tropics. Mr. 
John Smith had spoken somewhat with pride of a year’s post- 
graduate training of colonial students at Cambridge. It was all 
very well for a colonial student to row much, read somewhat and 
perhaps even indulge in hot-aired politics. Perhaps these helped to 
develop his mind and character and give him a glimpse of the 
university life, which most veterinary graduates lacked. But these 
did not increase his technical ar professional ability. It might sound 
an unkind criticism. But he knew exactly what they learnt there 
because he happened to be there with them. The Institute of Animal 
Pathology, where they were trained, did not even have one man 
with considerable experience in the tropics on its staff. It would, 
he believed, be better if these students could be trained at an Empire 
School of Tropical Veterinary Medicine, situated somewhere in the 
tropics and run on the lines of the Tropical Agriculture School, 
Trinidad. This was a step farther than the suggestion to have a 
similar school in Great Britain. Diseases could best be learned in 
the field, in their natural state. No amount of museum specimens 
and book learning could equal natural specimens and first-hand 
experience. That was the reason why he would like to see a School of 
Tropical Veterinary Medicine in the tropics. There were already 
two very good centres, namely, Mukteswar and Onderstepoort, 
where much good work on tropical veterinary maladies was being 
carried out. The Royal College and the Colonial Office would be 
well advised to start negotiations with those institutes for the post- 
graduate training of colonial students. While these negotiations 
were proceeding, the colonial students might best be trained in colleges 
or research institutes where there were teachers with vast experience, 
in the colonies and India. 

In the past, emphasis had been laid upon the disease aspect of 
animal industry and very little attention paid to animal breeding. 
It was not until 1938 that a Government stud farm was set up in 
Burma. Animal breeding should go hand in hand with disease 
control. Previous speakers had already spoken about Government 
** community bulls ” and “ bull centres.”” Such methods of breeding 
were neither economical nor free from the danger of spreading 
venereal diseases. Artificial insemination was indicated in their 
effort to improve the livestock in the colonies. Some good work 
had been done already in Kenya. Therefore, he suggested that their 
colonial students should spend some time, say a month, at one of 
the artificial insemination centres already established in this country, 
learning the latest methods of insemination. He said only a month 
because the actual technique of insemination was not difficult to 
learn. The problems connected with artificial insemination would 
be peculiar to each geographical area. Therefore, a colonial student 
would have to rely upon himself to tackle those problems in the 
colony to which he was posted. 

Such a course of training would put a colonial student in a good 
position to make himself useful as speedily as possible in his new 
job and protect him from the criticism that he was useless for two 
or three years after he had taken up his post. As a colonial himself, 
he was only too well aware of the shortcomings in their training. 
It was disquieting to think that after over three ears of post-graduate 
training he would have to start learning all over again when he went 
home. 

He submitted that the course of studies he had outlined was the 
best way in which they could play their part and meet their responsi- 
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bilities as a profession in helping to develop our colonies. (Applause.) 

Professor W. C. MILLER said that it was with some temerity that 
he spoke that afternoon, but he did so partly because he wanted to 
say a word of encouragement to those who had spoken from isolated 
parts of the colonial empire. Some of them had given the impression 
that they felt that no one in this country was taking any interest in 
their work. He assured them that that was not correct, although he 
would be the first to agree that the amount of interest taken in this 
country was nothing like adequate. 

His own contribution to this discussion must be along general 
lines, but there were some points on which he would touch very 

briefly. One of the things which must have impressed them during 
that discussion was that the work which the veterinary colonial 
service had done and was doing in many parts of the Empire was a 
shining example to veterinarians in this country. It indicated what 
the veterinary profession should do at home as well as abroad. 

One of the things which had not been emphasised sufficiently was 
the extraordinarily important team work which had become necessary. 
Hitherto there had been too much of a tendency for agriculturalists, 
doctors of human medicine, those concerned with forestry, with 
rative education, and with political administration, as well as 
veterinarians, to work irrespective of each other, without proper 
co-ordination and at times even in conflict. Fortunately, during the 
last few years the personnel of the various divisions had broken down 
the barriers between them, and it would not be long before much of 
the work was truly co-operative and was team work in the finest 
sense of that word. 

One other point concerned the opportunities for research work 
and for contributing to the sum total of human knowledge. In the 
colonial empire these opportunities were enormous, whether along 
the lines of investigation of disease or of research in genetics, or in 
animal husbandry, with its special application to tropical conditions, 
or in the feeding and housing of animals. Some of these fields had 
as yet hardly been touched. One example which he might mention 
and which he himself thought was going to play an enormously 
important part in the future was the investigation of the influence 
of trace elements in the soil, firstly, on the herbage, and secondly on 
the animals. There were trace elements whose absence might result 
in deficiency disease or whose presence might result in toxicoses. 
The surface of this problem had only been scratched, but he drew 
attention to work which had been done during the last five or six 
years showing the importance of traces of selenium, molybdenum, 
fluorine, and other elements in soils in various parts of the world. 

Then it was well to think of the vast horizons which were opening 
up for the future along the lines of guaranteeing a supply of food 
to food-importing countries*as a direct result of veterinary work in 
food-producing colonies. Plans for co-ordinating food resources and 
supplies might, if wisely developed, avoid the unhappy competition 
in world markets involving those absurd irrational restrictions and 
embargoes on production of past years, whereby on the one hand 
there were starving people and on the other surplus products. A 
rational distribution of the potential wealth of animal products in 
the colonial empire would go a very long way to ensure adequate 
nutrition not only in the territories concerned but in other parts 
of the world as well. Our colonies were, after all, one of the largest 
reservoirs of hitherto imperfectly developed livestock in the world. 

He was inclined to quarrel with one thing which Professor Kearney 
had said. He had stated that a great deal had still to be done before 
the veterinary profession could “ rest on its laurels.”” For his own 
part he hoped that the profession would never rest on its laurels. 
Constant endeavour would always be needed. The big major 
epizoétics had been controlled in some parts but not in others. Once 
epizoétics were controlled the inborn fear of famine reacted by causing 
the native to breed large numbers and so increase the animal popula- 
tion. Then the control of numbers became the next problem, and 
after that came a recognition of quality rather than quantity, which 
involved a great deal of native education. This led to the question 
of the improvement of the animal and its environment and measures 
to deal with sporadic disease instead of epizoétic outbreaks. There 
were enormous fields of work along the lines of better methods of 
health maintenance, food conservation, improvement of pasturage, 
afforestation, provision of water supplies, use of dung for crops and 
vegetables, anti-erosion measures, as well as social improvements of 
a more intimate kind. All these things wete responsible in one way 
or another for what Pax Britannica should mean to the native com- 
munities. He wished to add how grateful they all were for papers 
of such excellence as those of Major Smith and Professor Kearney 
that morning. 

Mr. Hay-Barciay (N. Nigeria) desired to say a few words in 
appreciation of the excellent paper by Major Smith and of the dis- 
cussion which had followed it. Some of the gentlemen who were 
among the pioneers of the colonial service had given a very compre- 
hensive picture of the work so that it seemed unnecessary for him to 
enlarge upon it. It had been mentioned that the Colonial Development 
Fund had been inaugurated and large sums of money had been 


promised by the Home Government. Unfortunately, in the past 
lack of money had been the main obstacle to progress. The —— 
had had to meet the cost of their services from revenue, which, 
the case of most of the colonies, especially in Africa, was quite pao ng 
quate. Many of the problems which had had to be shelved could 
now be tackled. 

He wished to add a word concerning the need for an increase in 
the number of well trained veterinarians. In his opinion the coionial 
veterinary service of the future held very good prospects for the young 
recruit. Finally he wished to express the thanks of the Association 
to the President for having arranged this valuable discussion and for 
the interest shown in the development of the colonial veterinary 
service. 

Sir ArrHuR OLver said that if there were time he could discuss 
this subject at very great length for during roughly 40 years he had 
had experience of similar work in South Africa, in the Sudan and 
Egypt, in the United States and Canada, and in India. In all those 
countries he had worked very closely with colonial and similar 
administrations and had had opportunities of forming conclusions 
which he felt might be of some value to the profession. He would 
not enter into much detail, but he recalled that after the South 
African war he was very fortunate in being enabled for three years 
to work with Sir Arnold Theiler at Daspoort, while serving under 
Sir Frederick Smith in the organisation of the Army Veterinary 
Corps. The outstanding results obtained had given him a broad 
view of what the veterinary profession was capable of if given the 
necessary powers and facilities. ‘The immense economic and socio- 
logical effect of the work of Sir Arnold Theiler and his collaborators 
in South Africa would be well known to those whom he was address- 
ing. The results obtained by Dr. Mohler and his organisation in 
the United States were also well known. In both cases the veterinary 
services under proper technical control were able to revolutionise 
the whole agricultural industry, to the immense benefit economically 
and socially of the countries concerned. He had seen similar results 
in other countries, and it was really astonishing what effect the 
relatively small veterinary profession had been able to bring about, 
given the necessary facilities and staff. 

He was fortunate also in being able to see the results of similar - 
organisation of veterinary work in the Sudan as well as those obtained 
by the Royal Army Veterinary Corps under his late chief, Sir John 
Moore, in France and, indeed, in all theatres during the last war. 
In that war for the first time in history the entire veterinary organisa- 
tion for the care of Army animals was placed under the responsible 
direction of a veterinarian with complete powers limited only by 
ultimate financial control. With such powers the veterinary pro- 
fession had produced results of the greatest importance, but such 
direction involved a principle which had never been fully accepted 
or applied in this country. There had never been an organisation 
here with a sufficiently broad basis to influence the whole course of 
animal production and their disposal, with proper inspection of the 
handling and processing of animal products. If those powers had 
been conceded he felt sure that very much greater progress would 
have been made in such matters. This was a consideration of very 
great hygienic and practical importance, but all such work had to be 
based on proper scientific training and research and when he took on 
his present appointment, at Edinburgh he did so with the object of 
trying to do what he could in the remaining years of his life to develop 
veterinary education in this country along scientific lines. While 
serving in these countries he had also been impressed by the great 
value of organised team work in the control of disease, the promotion 
of animal health, and the proper disposal and handling of animal 
products of all kinds, and if teams of suitably trained experts were 
developed to the same extent in this country under expert direction 
he felt sure that immense progress could be made. 

in the meantime, what they had to do was to try to develop veterin- 
ary education on scientific as well as practical lines, and their teaching 
required to be based on fundamental research in the subjects taught. 
Fundamental research was essential if teaching was to be alive and 
to progress with the times, and that was the ideal he had set before 
him when taking up his present appointment. There was still much 
to be done but a certain amount of progress had been made and he 
had been much encouraged to hear the concrete statements made 
by Mr. Smith as to the present possibilities and opportunities for 
service for scientifically trained graduates in the colonies. How 
necessary such men were might be judged from the example of India, 
where he had experience of a huge country, with climates varying 
from areas close to the Equator right up to the cold north. Different 
principles and practices had to be adopted in each aréa in dealing 
with the proper development of livestock and agriculture, using the 
word in its broadest sense, and in veterinary matters. 

If there were time he could go into a great amount of detail on 
the question of breeding and genetics. There was a great snag in 
the importation of European cattle into tropical countries and this 
practice required to be watched very carefully. Such importation 
might be satisfactory in cold climates, but quite the reverse in tropical 
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countries. They had much difficulty in India with uncontrolled 
breeding and properly trained men were required to deal with it. 
In his experience trained veterinarians given adequate powers and 
facilities had secured outstanding results. His experience had, 
in short, proved to him that the veterinary profession, given ade- 
quate powers and facilities, could and did produce striking results 
and that the powers of administration and organisation of the techni- 
cal man were in no way inferior to those of others. 

Another point he wished to stress was that for the proper develop- 
ment of veterinary science in this country it was of the utmost 
importance that all veterinary teaching institutions should have 
adequate provision for carrying on research continuously and inde- 
pendently on the subjects taught, so that not only were teachers able 
to teach their students in an interesting manner, but also to keep 
themselves up to date—a very important item. The teachers them- 
selves had to be educated and gain new knowledge and must be given 
proper facilities and leisure to do so. 

Dr. J. T. Epwarps, after paying tribute to the President for 
arranging such a discussion at this critical time, and to Major Smith 
for the comprehensive manner in which he had dealt with it, said 
that veterinary work overseas must for each territory be regarded as 
a special problem in animal ecology, animal ecology being, of course, 
the study of the balance between the animal and its surroundings. 
It was a strange thing that for each territory a different set of problems 
confronted the veterinarian. Sir Arnold Theiler was surprised when 
he came to this country to find people not interested in the problems 
which had fascinated him in South Africa. To illustrate his meaning, 
he would take one species and one disease as examples. The four 
most common diseases of the dog in this coun’ wuld start off 
with distemper, and end perhaps with canine hysteria. But in India 
the range was entirely different. There the list of serious diseases 
would be headed by tick fever, caused by the two piroplasms (B. canis 
and P. gibsom), both of which on proper study yielded to treatment 
in a different way, then perhaps surra and Stuttgart disease, and the 
rear would be brought up with hookworm disease. Therefore special 
knowledge of the dog gained in this country was of little use in 
India unless one were prepared to re-orientate one’s views as a 
canine specialist. 

They were rather apt to forget that for centuries cattle plague, or 
rinderpest, was the most serious disease in this country. Recurring 
visitations of this disease had prevented settled conditions for 
improvement in the breeding of cattle, so that until cattle plague was 
brought under control it might be said that the domestic ox in this 
country was, relative to the improved varieties of milking and beef 
cattle now available, almost in the wild state. Im 1865 the last 
serious outbreaks of the disease occurred; despite the warning of 
John Gamgee that importation of live cattle from continental countries 
should be prohibited the Government refused to take that step. It 
was not until veterinary advice was listened to and £5 million had 
been spent that the disease was eradicated by what was now called 
the stamping-out method. In 1877, when the disease recurred, it 
was stamped out readily by that method. It was the costly experience 
then gained which had led to the institution of the present stamping- 
out methods which were applied at the present time to foot-and- 
mouth disease and that experience had resulted in the installation of 
a veterinary sanitary police system in the shape of a field veterinary 
service which was the most efficient in the world for dealing with 
diseases like foot-and-mouth disease and cattle plague. That sort 
of method was applicable to a few territories such as England, 
Western Europe, America and Australia. It could not be applied 
in countries such as those which had been under discussion that day. 
A system which could be easily adopted here could not be introduced 
into a country where the prejudices or the customs of the people or 
the police machinery forbade its application. Vaccination by means 
of an inactivated vaccine had been practised widely, especially in the 
French overseas territories, and in Kenya, and had been proved to 
be very useful but to have certain limitations. The limitations, besides 
its somewhat high cost, were that it took some time, a few days, to 
set up immunity and the animals then gradually lost, in a few months, 
their immunity, in which state, if they were exposed to infection, 
they became potential carriers and a danger to unvaccinated cattle. 

When he arrived in India in 1921 he realised very quickly that 
that sort of method, which had been originally reported by Kakizaki 
in Japan in 1918, would never be efficacious to meet the problem 
there, and therefore, after experiments on adaptation to other species 
(rabbits, goats), it was found, as had been confirmed by subsequent 
workers, that the virus underwent mutation after about 80 passages 
in the goat, a mutant being then obtained which could safely be 
inoculated as a vaccine into Indian cattle (Bos indicus). Immunity 
was set up quickly, in from 24 to 48 hours, apparently through the 
agency of an “ interference” phenomenon, and the immunity was 


apparently lifelong. ‘That was the ideal method for India and for 
the so-called zebu cattle generally, but not for the highly susceptible 
cattle (Bos bovis) of England and of many parts of Africa, in which 
natural, immunity of the cattle was not high enough 
tand the goat virus alone ; though as had 
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been found in Madras, it could well be used simultaneously with a 
small dose of anti-serum. 

Rinderpest, then, was for each territory a special problem. 

How were they to educate their men to grapple with problems of 
this kind which were different in each territory and which abroad 
were essentially problems of mass treatment ? Abroad, in the Indian 
and Colonial Empire, individual treatment counted for relatively 
little. It was a case of treating mobs of animals. Problems there 
were presented to them in the mass. 

Again, it was useless to think that by importing their improved 
British breeds of cattle into these different environments they were 
going to improve the cattle of those countries. The work of Bishop 
and others in South Africa, for example, had shown that they could 
not adapt these improved imported breeds for more than two or 
three generations to the new environment, even though theoretically 
correct adjustments were made, in minerals, etc., to compensate for 
local deficiencies. Again, in India it was unwise and unprofitable 
in the long run to import English cattle, because, for one thing, they 
succumbed, sooner or later, readily to theileriasis, every beast in 
India being already a carrier of that disease, having become infected 
in calfhood and remaining immune for the rest of its life. Therefore 
there were special problems in any given territory and where it was 
necessary to improve the local stock this should be done as far as 
possible locally, without importing strains “ improved ” in entirely 
different environments. For each territory there was a special 
group of problems which had to be studied and treated in situ. 

What could be done to improve veterinary education to deal with 
these matters ? 

Before he departed for India in 1921, he was consulted by the 
India Office, in regard to the best method of implementing the 
Islington Report, to educate Indians of Provincial Grade to the 
highest posts in the service. The view he expressed was in accord 
with that given independently by the late Sir Stewart Stockman, 
namely, that so far as possible facilities should be made available in 
that great territory which contained one-quarter to one-third of the 
cattle population of the world, to train graduates within that country 
in as intimate contact as possible with their own problems. Hence, 
after his arrival afterwards in India, a major portion of his own 
energies and of his colleagues (Bennett and Cooper) was directed 
for a few years to this essential preliminary in the solution of the 
Indian veterinary problem, namely, the training of Indians themselves 
to appreciate and grapple with the task confronting them. 

One of the best reports of recent years on veterinary education 
was the Lovat Report in 1928, but hardly anything had been done 
to implement it. One of its recommendations was the establishment 
of a school of tropical veterinary pathology in London. Governrients 
were now spending money lavishly on various projects and yet this 
enormous probem of overseas development confronting us, in which 
the livestock aspect loomed so large, provision for a school wherein 
veterinary graduates could be specially instructed in the special 
problems awaiting them in overseas territories, had been entirely 
neglected. Furthermore, no “feeder’”’ station to work abroad, in Kenya, 
for example, in conjunction with a school of tropical veterinary 
pathology, had been established as was also recommended in the 
Report. ‘Therefore progress in tropical veterinary work wore a 
weary and timid aspect and somehow seemed to lack drive and 
momentum. Entirely individualistic, and highly laudable, efforts 
had been made by a very few veterinary workers abroad to study, 
with all the scientific resources now forthcoming, the great problems 
around them, often in the face of intense discouragement, and even 
violent persecution, from the local officialdom and their compliant 
servers who did not wish to be ‘“‘ embarrassed ” by the methods of 
pioneer workers. The great mass of recruits in the past, somehow, 
although resident overseas,were entirely ignorant of the real veterinary 
problems around them, content as they were to proceed with the 
existing methods and comply with the requests of officialdom in 
matters of “‘ administration” to while away their days. Nearly all 
the workers in India, he found, were more concerned about inspecting 
dispensaries, checking inventories, signing leave forms and writing 

‘ reports ” than in looking themselves, using the skill bequeathed to 
them by their own professional training, into the cattle to find out 
what micro- and macro-parasites, for example, they harboured, and 
to deal with the special problems they revealed. They had seemed 
to be content to use their own feeble and misdirected energies and 
those of their staffs merely to inject serum against rinderpest and 
leave it at that, without enquiring over much whether what they did 
was more harmful than useful. It could be stressed that many 
fascinating and economically important problems were awaiting 
them overseas which as yet had not been tackled with the enthusiasm 
and energy these problems richly deserved. 

Major J. M. Situ said that he did not think he had any reply to 
make to the discussion. He wished only to thank Professor Kearney 
and the other speakers who had expanded the theme of his original 
paper in so interesting a way. 

[To be continued with Paper No. 2—‘'The Improvement of 
Livestock ” (Professor Rae) and discussion.] 
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V.V.B.F. Ladies’ Guild 
Annual General Meeting 


The twelfth annual general meeting of the Ladies’ Guild was 
—_ at the London School of Hygiene, on Wednesday, September 
29th, 1943. 

There were present: Mrs. W. R. Wooldridge, President, in the 
chair, Mesdames Atkinson, Buxton, Barron, Glover, Hancock, 
Steele-Bodger, Smith, Stableforth, G. H.Wooldridge, Wright, Wragg, 
and the Hon. Secretary, Miss V. F. Wragg. Dr. F. Bullock, Secretary 
of the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund, also attended. 

The Secretary reported that a number of apologies for absence 
had been received. 

The minutes of the eleventh annual general meeting, which had 
been published in The Veterinary Record, were taken as read and 
signed as correct. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The following officers were unanimously elected for the ensuing 
year :— 

President.—Mrs. McQuaker. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. W. R. Wooldridge, Mrs. Browne, Mrs. 
Camac, Mrs. Grant, Mrs. Thomas and Mrs. Watson. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer.—Mrs. R. E. Glover. 

Hon. Auditor.—Professor G. H. Wooldridge. 

Membership.—The membership is 474, 16 new members having 
been enrolled, three having resigned and one being deceased. 


é ANNUAL REPORT AND FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The annual report for the year 1942-3 and the statement of accounts 
were submitted and adopted. 

The Secretary reported that interest in and support of the Guild 
had been well maintained despite the continued anxieties and the 
many demands made on members by National Service. ‘The amount 
received in 1938-9 was £153; in 1939-40, £262 (which included 
£84 realised at the functions organised by the Guild at the N.V.M.A. 
Congress at Great Yarmouth); in 1940-1 the amount was £161 ; 
in 1941-2 £153, and this year £163. 

The actual balance in hand on September 18th when the account 
was audited was £145 3s. 7d., but since that date a further sum of 
£10 14s. 6d. (which includes a handsome donation of £7 11s. collected 
by Captain J. Fox, M.c., at the annual general meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Veterinary Inspectors of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries) has been received, making a total of £155 18s. Id. 

Thanks were expressed to the following members for collecting 
the annual subscriptions and donations from members in their 
respective areas :— 

Mrs. H. King, Mrs. McGregor, Mrs. McQuaker, Mrs. Simpson, Mrs. Stewart, 

Mrs. G. H. Wooldridge and Mrs. W. R. Wooldridge. 
RESOLUTIONS 
It was resolved that the following donations be made :— 
£150 to the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 
£5 to the National Veterinary Benevolent and Mutual Defence 
Society. 

Dr. Bullock addressed the meeting and thanked the members of 
the Guild for the handsome donations that they made annually to 
the V.V.B.F., and cited a number of cases to which grants had been 
made. 

At the conclusion of the meeting hearty votes of thanks were 
accorded to the retiring President, Mrs. W. R. Wooldridge, and to 
the Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, Miss V. F. Wragg, to Professor 
J. G. Wright, Hon. Auditor, and to Dr. Bullock. 


DoNaATIONS RECEIVED DuRING THE YEAR 


Mrs. Andrew, 10s.; Mrs. Atkinson, 10s.; Mrs. Anderson, 10s. ; 
10s.; Miss Brancker, 10s.; Mrs. Baird, 10s. 6d. ; " Burgon 10s. ; 4 
Burrow, 10s.; Mrs. Benbow, 10s, ; . Barratt-Stennett, 10s. 6d.; Mrs. 
Bickerton, 10s.; Mrs. Browne, 15s.; Mrs. Bovett, 10s. ; Mrs. Bywater, 10s. ; 
Mrs. Cotchin, 10s. ; Mrs. Craig, 10s.; Mrs. Camac, 10s. 6d.; Mrs. Cunningham, 
10s.; Mrs. Chipperfield, 2ls.; Mrs. Chambers, 10s.; Mrs. Carron, 10s.; Mrs. 
Donaldson, 10s.; Mrs. Douglas, 10s.; Mrs. Duff, 10s.; Mrs. Dolan, 10s. ; Mrs. 
Dobie, 10s. 6d.; Mrs. Dawes, 21s.; Mrs. Downham, 21s.; Mrs. Downie, 10s. ; 
Mrs. Elam, 10s. ; Mrs. Elmes, 10s.; Mrs. Forbes, 10s. 6d.; Mrs. Fraser, 10s. ; 
Mrs, Franklin, 2is.; Mrs. ‘Fox, 10s.; Mrs. Formston, 10s. bd. ; ; Mrs. Ferguson, 
42s. ; Mrs. Gaedess, 20s.; Mrs. Gould, 2is.; Mrs, Glover, 20s.; Mrs. Grey, 
20s.; Mrs. M. Golledge, 10s. 6d.; Mrs. *Golledge, 10s, 6d.; ‘Mrs. Hignett, 20s. ; 
ok Hewer, 20s. ; Mrs. Hancock, ‘10s. ; Mrs. Holroyd, 21s.; Mrs. Hopson, 22s. ; 
Mrs. Hobson, 10s.; Mrs. Hug hes, £5 ” Mrs. Hirtes, 10s. 6d. ; Mrs. Hart, 20s. ; 
Mrs. James, 10s. ; Miss 10s. Miss Joshua, 10s. ; Mrs. Johnstone, 10s. ; 
Mrs. Jennings, 13s. ; Mrs. King, 20s. ; C. King, 10s. 5 Mrs. Kelly, 27s. 6d. ; 
Lady Kelland, 10s.; Mrs. Kay, 10s. ; ; Mrs. Love, 20s. ; Mrs. Loveless, 10s. 6d. ; 
Mrs. Locke, 10s. ; : Mrs. Lovell, 10s. ; Mrs. McKenzie, ‘10s. 6d.; Mrs. Matthews, 


Mrs. Barker, 
Mrs 


10s.; Mrs. McEwen, 10s. ; Mrs. Masson, 10s. Montgomerie, 20s.; Mrs. 
Michie, Ting 6d. ; Mrs. Miller, 10s.; Mrs. ” McCileery, 10s. ; _ Dunlop Martin, 
10s. ; Macdonald, 20s.; Mrs. Male, 44s. 6d.; Mrs. . Male, 10s. 6d. ; 


Mrs. Mathias 21s.; Mrs. MeGuire, 10s.; Mrs. Motton, Mrs. McGre 
10s,; Mrs. Mathieson, 10s.; Mrs. Millar, 10s,; Mrs. McQuaker, 10s. 6d. ; iss 
Norton, 10s.; Mrs. Ottaway, 10s. ; Mrs. Procter 10s.; Mrs. Pugh, 10s. 6d. ; 
Mrs. Peggie, 21s.; Mrs. Powley, 2is.; Mrs. Smith, 10s.; Mrs. R. Smith, 20s.; 


MEMOIR 


Lt.-Col. T. Dunlop Young, O.B.E., M.R.C.V.S., 


The veterinary profession has lost another stalwart by the death 
of Colonel T. Dunlop Young. A native of Scotland, he began life 
some 75 years ago in the humble home of a shepherd on the 
Lammermuir Hills. He was always proudest when relating stories 
of his early life when he assisted his father in his work on the 
Scottish hills. 

His parents, struggling to afford him the means of entering the 
veterinary profession, died when he was in his teens. Young, 
thrown on his own resources and forced to earn his living, did 
not abandon his ambition to enter the profession, but in the mean- 
time entered the butchering trade in which he worked for several 
years. In those early days he had already acquired the habit of 


industrious application to study in his few leisure hours. He 
had only a vague idea at this time as to how his steps might lead 
him to his desired goal, and as a first measure he sat the 
examinations of the Royal Sanitary Institute of Scotland, thus 
qualifying as a Sanitary Inspector and Meat Inspector. Subse- 
quently he held appointments as Meat Inspector with various local 
authorities in Scotland. ‘These were stepping stones which ulti- 
mately led him to London, where he was appointed by the 


Mrs. Shannon, 10s. ; Mrs. Stewart, 10s. ; Mrs. £5 16s.; Mrs. Standley, 


l2s. 6d.; Mrs. Smyth, 12s.; Mrs. Scorgie, 10s. Mrs. Spreull, 10s.; Mrs. 
Sangster, 20s.; Mrs. Steele-Bodger, £5 Is. 6d. "Mrs. Thomas, 30s. : Mrs, 
Turner, 20s. ; Mrs. Vine, 10s. ; Mrs. Watt, 10s. ; Mis, Weir, 10s. ; Mrs. Wilkinson, 
i0s. 6d!; Mrs. Williams, 10s.; Mrs. Wright, 21s.; Mrs. Watson, 38s. 6d.; Mrs. 
Wishart, 10s. 6d.; Mrs. G. H. Wooldridge, £3; Mrs. W. R. Wooldridge, 


£9 18s. 6d.; Mrs. Wragg, £2 4s. 6d. 


Miscelianeous Donations :— 

Royal Veterinary College, London, Union (Proceeds of Tennis ‘Tourna- 
ment), £5; Collection at A.G.M. tion of Veterinary Ins ‘ors, 
Ministry of Agriculture — Fisheries, “7 lls. ; - Collecting Box, Society of 
Veterinary Surgeons, {1 6s. 
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Corporation of the City of London as a Meat Inspectdér at the 
Deptford Cattle Market. Here he was fortunate in having a 
chief (a non-veterinary Superintendent of the Market) who, taking 
a liking to the young man, became his greatest benefactor. He 
arranged Young’s duties so as to afford him the privilege and 
opportunity between working hours to embark on his veterinary 
studies at the London Veterinary College. Only a powerful 
physique and marked determination could stand the strain, and it 
can be imagined readily that for years he slept little, played not 
at all, and worked seven days a week. His industry was rewarded, 
and in 1909 he qualified M.R.C.V.S. after a distinguished career 
at the London Veterinary College. 

Shortly after he qualified he was appointed by the Corporation 
of the City of London to the position of Veterinary Officer and 
Chief Meat Inspector at Smithfield Markets, London, having been 
offered the appointment under the same Corporation of Superin- 
tendent and Veterinary Inspector at the Metropolitan Cattle Mar- 
ket, Islington. His choice and judgment were undoubtedly sound, 
because, as he so frequently stated, it would have been impossible 
elsewhere to gain such varied experience in meat and food inspec- 
tion. Ultimately he came to be accepted internationally as an 
outstanding British authority on meat inspection. It should be 
mentioned that Young was the first veterinary surgeon to hold the 
Smithfield appointment. 

Well launched in the profession of his adoption he served 
loyally, and won a reputation for integrity and courtesy which any 
man might envy. Many veterinary surgeons and others engaged 
in Public Health service are indebted to him for personal acts of 
kindness and assistance. Indeed it can well be said of him that 
he more than lived up to the high standards set down by Bacon, 
who has said, “ Every man a debtor to his profession, from the 
which as men of course do seek to receive countenance and profit, so 
ought they of duty to endeavour themselves by way of amends 
to be a help and ornament thereunto. This is performed in some 
degree by the liberal and honest practice of a profession, when men 
shall carry a respect not to descend into any course that is corrupt 
and unworthy thereof, and preserve themselves free from the abuses 
wherewith the same profession is noted to be infected; but much 
more is this performed, if a man be able to visit and strengthen 
the roots and foundation of the science itself; thereby not only 
gracing it in reputation and dignity, but also amplifying ‘it in 
perfection and substance.” 

As a Captain in the Territorials on the outbreak of World War I, 
Young was called to the colours, and, promoted to Major, he took 
command of a Veterinary Hospital at St. Omer. In 1917 he was 
awarded the O.B.E. for meritorious service and in 1918, after 
being Mentioned in Dispatches, he was promoted to Lieutenant- 
Colonel. 

In 1919 he returned to civilian life to resume his duties at 
Smithfield Market. His thirst for knowledge of veterinary sub- 
jects, particularly those relating to his own sphere, led him to 
take his Diploma in Veterinary State Medicine in 1920. He was 
elected a member of the Councils of the Royal College of Veter- 
inary Surgeons and National Veterinary Medical Association, on 
which he served for several years. During his tenure of office at 
Smithfield he visited the large meat exporting countries of 
Australia. New Zealand, Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay at the 
request of the respective Governments. It is a tribute to the high 
regard in which he was held by the various meat exporting countries 
that, on his retirement on superannuation in 1934, many of their 
Governments appointed him as their Veterinary Adviser in London. 

Among other appointments, he held several lectureships on meat 
inspection and was an examiner for the R.C.V.S. and Royal Sani- 
tary Institute. He considered it a great honour to have been asked 
to edit the most recent edition of his friend. Ostertag’s text-book 
on meat inspection. He did this, but it is unfortunate that he 
did not find time to publish an original text-book on meat inspec- 
tion. This might well have ranked with leading German and 
American publications on the subject, because Young alone of 
veterinary surgeons in this country had had opportunities com- 
parable with German and American authorities to master his 
subject. 

His relations with the meat trade were of the happiest, and his 
sense of fair play and general attitude of helpfulness endeared him 
to the trade. He was looked upon by it more as a friend than 
an official. 

It has been impossible within the prescribed limits of a short 
biographical note to attempt to re-create the man. All who knew 
him will mourn the passing of a fascinating personality and an 
unusual character. 

L, B..A. G. 


In an es tribute published in a recent issue, The Meat 
Trades Journal observes: “ When we were celebrating our golden 


jubilee we had an article on ‘Fifty Years’ Progress in Meat 


Inspection’ from the pen of one who perhaps had more to do 
with that progress than anybody else—Lieut.-Col. T. Dunlop 
Young. ‘The meat industry has lost a willing collaborator in seeing 
that while meat must be wholesome and free from disease, the 
trader is entitled to a fair deal; the veterinary and sanitary profes- 
sions have lost an ornament; we have lost a valued friend, whose 
counsel was always readily given and absolutely fair to everybody 
and from every point of view.” 


REPORT 


[New South Wales: Livestock Disease Report, 1941-42.] 


“The creation of the Division of Animal Industry within the 
Department of Agriculture and the association of the various branches 
dealing with livestock within the Division has developed satisfactorily 
and has led to a co-ordination of health and disease work which 
would hardly be possible otherwise.”” So states Mr. Max Henry, 
M.R.C.V.S., B.V.sc., Chief of the Division, in the preamble to this 
abridged report which has just reached us. 

This is a significant statement, indicating, as it does, that the fate 
of the livestock industry in New South Wales is now virtually in 
the hands of our profession. Home readers in particular should 
be heartened by this news, and by similar news reaching us from 
other Dominions and Colonies, all of which points to an evolution 
in the status of our profession within the Empire which justifies the 
hope that our own efforts to raise the integrity and public importance 
of the profession in these islands wil! eventually meet with like 
success. 

Mr. Henry states further that ‘“‘ The influence of disease prevention 
on both the quality and quantity of animal products is receiving 
greater attention than previously and this has led to the association 
of the veterinary staff with production goals and post-war planning.” 

Other items of home interest in the report are: Prophylactic 
vaccination against bovine mastitis has given satisfactory results. 
(A separate publication on this is promised.) Tuberculosis control 
by establishing tubercle-free herds and areas is proceeding. A 
serological test for the diagnosis of swine erysipelas has been under 
trial (details not given). Mention is also made of the successful 
measures being employed against pleuro-pneumonia of cattle, 
anthrax, blackquarter, tick, lice and ked infestations. Considerable 
routine and research work was carried out at the Research Station. 
Field work other than disease control included quarantine and border 
infections, abattoir inspection and duties arising directly out of the 
war situation. 

W. K. 


QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT 


(Heat TREATMENT) 


Mr. Leacu asked the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Food whether he is aware that out of 61 samples of milk taken in 
the Swaffham Rural District during the past half-year from 
unaccredited milk not one sample showed any positive result of 
tuberculosis; that the same result was obtained from 20 samples 
of milk from accredited licensees; and whether, as similar results 
have been obtained in other districts in the county of Norfolk, 
he will delay any proposals for the compulsory pasteurisation of 
milk in counties where such freedom from tubercle bacilli is 
shown? 

Mr. Masane: Whereas my hon. Friend refers to tests of milk 
in certain rural areas, the Government’s policy in regard to the 
heat treatment of milk, which is set out in Command Paper 6454, 
applies only to certain urban areas. My Noble Friend sees no 
reason for postponing the implementing of the Government’s policy. 


TRAINED Docs 


Mr. Lipson asked the Secretary of State for Air whether he 
proposes to use properly trained dogs to help in the protection 
of airfields and ammunition dumps in occupied countries against 
sabotage by the enemy? 

Captain BaLrour: Yes, Sir, it is the intention to use trained 
dogs for this purpose in suitable circumstances. 


The Livestock Committee of Somerset F.U. have adopted a 
resolution urging that the owner of a bull in respect of which a 
licence is being revoked should have the right of appeal against the 
Ministry’s decision. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for inclusion 
in these columns. 


Diary of Events 


Nov. 3rd.—Meeting of the Editorial Committee, N.V.M.A., at 
36, Gordon Square, W.C.1, 2.30 p.m. 

Nov. 4th.—Meeting of the Central Veterinary Society, at the 
Conway Hall, W.C.1, 2 p.m. 

Nov. 5th.—Meeting of the Sussex Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Brighton. Informal luncheon 1 p.m.; business meet- 
ing 2.30 p.m. 

Nov. 11th.—Special Meeting of the Eastern Counties Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Bury St. Edmunds, 2 p.m. 

Nov. 12th.—Meeting of N.V.M.A. Committee to make nominations 
for Standing Committees, 1943-44, 36, Gordon Square 
11.30 a.m. 

Nov. 12th.—Meeting of N.V.M.A, Finance and General Purposes 
Committee, 36, Gordon Square, 2 p.m. 

Nov. 20th.—Second Annual General Meeting of the Society of 
Women Veterinary Surgeons, at the Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1, 1.30 p.m. 

* * * 


Congress “‘ Publicity” 


The careful preparations which were made this year for a pre- 
liminary conference of representatives of the Press, at which the 
President took the opportunity to explain the significance, to both 
human and animal well-being, of the work of the profession and of 
the Association, with particular reference to the subjects to be dealt 
with at the Congress, resulted in a degree of notice in the national 
and agricultural Press which has not been approached in the past, 
and which will serve an invaluable purpose in presenting to the 
public an accurate picture of the aims and activities of the profession. 
Since the meetings, already we have reproduced some typically 
illustrative comments, and we now find room for one on that modern 
medium, the air. The following are extracts from a contribution 
to the regular ‘‘ Farm Record ” feature given in the Home Service 
programme, made on September 30th—the concluding day of the 
conference. 

“* Among the conferences held here in London this week, was that 
of the National Veterinary Medical Association. People know really 
surprisingly little about the veterinary profession. ‘They know their 
own veterinary surgeon and call him in in extreme cases, but the 
veterinary profession has hardly become part of our lives like law 
and medicine, and people are.becoming rather suddenly aware of the 
fact that our farm livestock industry has grown vastly in importance. 
Apparently, in this country there are only between two and three 
thousand veterinary surgeons. ‘The Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons was established in 1844, which, although it seems a long 
time ago, really marks the period when the first general improvements 
in livestock had taken place. The veterinarian has, therefore, played 
an important part in looking after our more valuable farm animals 
as well as horses and domestic pets. But to-day, with the sudden 
rise of the milking industry and the important connection between 
livestock products and human health, we seem to have reached a 
period where an increase in his services must come. Well, it was 
this historical position coupled with a sense of the responsibility of 
the profession for maintaining our livestock industry in the future, 
that Dr. Wooldridge, the President of the National Veterinary 
Medical Association, stressed in his address. Dr. Wooldridge made 
a worth-while point when he stated that even during the hundred 
years that the profession had been recognised catastrophic epidemics 
of livestock had been eradicated, dairy and other livestock farming 
had been established, pedigree animals had been developed, an 
efficient horse-drawn transport system was built up, thoroughbred 
racing and hunting had flourished and that none of these industries 
could have become so well established if there had been no pro- 
fessional assistance. He also recalled the work which the veterinary 
profession did during the last war and how since 1937 the veterinary 
staffs of local authorities had been absorbed into the service of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. But that is as far as the profession has 
developed, whereas at the present moment, apart from 500,000 cattle 
in attested herds and just over 250,000 heifers in so-called panel 
herds, two million five hundred thousand dairy cattle come under no 
regular veterinary supervision at. all.” 

* * 


PERSONAL 


Birth —Grirritus.—At “The Hollies” Nursing Home, Alve- 
church, Worcs., to Gabrielle, wife of T. LI. Griffiths, M.R.c.v.s., 
a daughter, Rachel Elizabeth. 


Marriage —HartLty—Jerrerigs.—At St. Martin’s Church, 
Lincoln, on October 23rd, 1943, John Charles Hartley, M.R.c.Vv.s., 
only son of Mrs. Hartley and the late Major Charles Hartley, 
F.R.c.v.S., of Heighington, Lincoln, to Noreen Phyllis Jefferies, 


daughter of Captain and Mrs. Jeffries, of 12, Yarborough Road, 
Lincoln. 


Forthcoming " engage- 
ment is announced between John Derek Hawkins, M.R.C.V.S., the 
son of Capt. J. R. Hawkins and Mrs. Hawkins, of Birmingham, 
and Joy Margaret Millwood, the daughter of Mr. R. D. Millwood 
and Mrs. Millwood, Goring-on-Thames. 

R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 
Tue Late Mr. S. H. F.R.C.v.s. 


The funeral took place at St. John’s Cemetery, Loughton, on 
Wednesday afternoon, October 20th, following a service at St. 
Mary’s Church, Loughton, Essex, of the late Mr. Sidney Herbert 
Nye, F.R.c.v.s., of The Avenue, Loughton, who, as recorded in our 
last issue, passed away very suddenly on October 14th, to the deep 
sorrow of a wide circle of professional and personal friends. 

Deceased, who was 73, had practised at Chapman Street, E.1, and 
formerly at Bow, E., for about half a century and was in harness 
until his death. He is succeeded by his son, Mr. Sidney S. Nye, 
M.R.C.V.S. Among those at the service were Mr. L. J. Moorcock, 
London District Passenger Manager of the L.N.ER. 

* * % * 


POLISH COMMITTEE FOR VETERINARY 
EDUCATION 


LAUREATION CEREMONY AT THE “ Dick” COLLEGE 

With the Principal, Sir Arthur Olver, in the chair, the Polish 
Committee for Veterinary Education held a meeting at the Royal 
(Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh, on October 11th, 1943. 

The proceedings included a Laureation Ceremony in the pre- 
sence of the Polish Minister of Education, and we reproduce below 
the terms of a short address, delivered both in English and in 
Polish, by Dr. Stanislaw Runge (Professor in the University of 
Poznau, Poland), Chairman of the committee. 


Dr. SranisLaw RunGe: After laying the wreath before the statue 
of the brilliant scientist and teacher—William Dick—who in 1823 
founded this College, on the occasion of the commencement of 
veterinary study, I have the honour on behalf of Polish veterinary 
professors, veterinary surgeons and students, to pay homage to the 
famous and oldest Scottish veterinary college, the Royal (Dick) 
College, in Edinburgh. 

The Polish veterinary surgeons and students are already under 
a great obligation to the “ Dick” Veterinary College. In 1941 
and 1942, thanks to the hospitality kindly offered by the Principal, 
Sir Arthur Olver, and by professors, lecturers and others: Matheson, 
Mitchell, Boddie, Dryerre, Grahame, Dr. Morgan, Dr, Cameron, 
Major Williamson, Burgess, Dr. Robertson, Dr, Ramsay, Garside, 
McGregor and Doull, and also through the help received from 
Superintendent-Inspector Major Rabagliati and Deputy Directors 
Drs, Greenwood and Nichols, nearly 40 Polish veterinary surgeons, 
placed in different laboratories and clinics of the College, took 
advantage of the opportunity, for several months, of renewing 
that contact with veterinary science which they have lost during 
their exile. 

The Polish medical-veterinary schools during our short period 
of independence, were 6n their way to the achievement of the 
highest scientific and tuitional standards. All these promising 
movements were unfortunately completely stopped by the war and 
its consequences. 

The cruel German invaders have methodically destroyed in 
Poland all scientific centres and closed all academic schools for 
Polish students. It is an imperative necessity to counteract ‘all 
such dastardly intentions to encompass the destruction of Polish 
schools. Poland, as a pre-eminently agricultural country, will 
suffer from a great lack of veterinary surgeons after this war. 

As the subject of medical-veterinary education is obviously of 
the greatest importance, the Polish Board of Education has decided 
to create this year the Committee for Veterinary Education—for 
the provision of veterinary study for Polish veterinary students at 
present in Great Britain. The Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, the Board of Management and Principal of 
the “ Dick” Veterinary College kindly agreed to the suggestion 
of the Polish Board of Education and offered all possible facilities 
and help to the Committee. 

In the honourable presence of the Polish Minister of Education, 
His Reverence Kacrynski, and in that of Director of the Polish 
National Fund of Culture, Professor Hulewicz, and of all repre- 
sentatives and other persons present, to whom I express our 
cordial thanks for their kind assistance in our unpretentious 
ceremony, I have the honour officially to voice our deep gratitude 
to the Principal, Sir Arthur Olver, to the Professors and Admini- 
strative Staff of the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College for their Jasting 
friendship and hospitality. 

Erratum.—P. 394, col. 2, in penultimate line of correspondence, 

last issue, for avons read ’av@os the Greek word for “ flower,” 
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The three representative American farmers who, as the guests 
of the British Government, have made a tour of English farming 
country to get first-hand information of Britain’s agricultural war 
effort, have issued a statement. In this thev declare that on their 
return to America they will urge their farm organisations to con- 
fer with the National Farmers’ Union of England and Wales and 
with farming organisations elsewhere to the end that an inter- 
national conference of general farm organisations be held with 
the object of giving immediate attention to an agricultural war 
and post-war policy. 

A return visit is to be paid, and the Ministry of Agriculture has 
selected the following delegates to visit the United States and 
report on American farming conditions and their lessons for 
British agriculture: Mr. Tom Peacock, former President of the 
N.F.U.; Mr. F. Rayns, Executive Officer of the Norfolk War 
Agricultural Executive Committee; and Mr. A. R. Wannop, North 
of Scotland Agricultural College. 


* * * * * 


Alarm at the amount of cross-breeding taking place in dairy 
cattle was expressed in a report by the Livestock and Horse- 
Breeding Sub-committee of Cornwall Agricultural Committee. 
The sub-committee reported that in their opinion this was brought 
about because less attention was given to the quality of the milk 
produced, and improvement was not likely until payment for 
quality based on butter fat was made. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the first post 
on Monday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the personal 
views of the writer only and must not be taken as expressing the opinion or 
having received the approval of the N.V.M.A. 


* + * * * 


TEAT SURGERY 


Sir,—I have read Mr. Gold’s article on teat surgery with great 
interest. May I make one or two observations on this subject? 

Mr. Gold deals exclusively with local anaesthesia. In my own 
experience, general anaesthesia has given far better results and the 
only contra-indication is advanced pregnancy. I am by no means 
convinced that casting and anaesthesia is as dangerous as we 
suppose even in the latier condition. The anaesthetic which I 
use is chloroform and gives excellent results provided that a first- 
class brand is used, irrespective of the price. The great advantage 
of general anaesthesia is that the -patient can be kept perfectly still 
and sterile operating cloths fixed round the area of operation. In 
my opinion such cloths are essential to any operation worthy of 
the name. If the patient is standing. they cannot be used at all. 
If the patient is cast and a local used, I find they frequently become 
displaced. Furthermore, with the patient still and relaxed under 
general anaesthesia, there is less opportunity for contamination 
from faeces and other foreign matter thrown up by the animal’s 
struggles. Using this method, I have invariably used buried 
catgut sutures to close the lining membrane of the teat duct and 
with uniformly good results. ; 

In those cases where local anaesthesia has to be used, there is 
one point of some interest. Such little pain as is caused by the 
injection is produced by the needle piercing the skin. The lower 
extremity of the teat can be anaesthetised by passing a needle a 
little way into the streak canal and then pushing it through the 
lining membrane into the substance of the teat. In this way the 
needle does not pass through the skin. This procedure is so free 
from pain that I have done it many times sitting on a milking 
stool beside the cow, no restraint of any kind being required. The 
same method can be used for accidental wounds before suturing. 
The needle is here passed through the wound into the substance 
of the teat and not through the skin. The first time I injected via 
the streak canal I had some doubt as to my ability to pass a sharp 
needle into the canal without scratching the opening. I found 
the process surprisingly easy. 

The problem of applying sticking plaster to the teat puzzled 
me for many years. The following method is nearly always 
successful. Wash the teat, dry it and wash it again with 


spts. vini meth. Wipe this off with dry cotton wool and then 
wipe over with a cotton wool swab soaked in ether. This leaves 
the skin clean and absolutely dry. Next paint with tinct. benz. co., 
and when this has become “tacky,” apply the plaster. I have 
known such dressings to stay in place for three weeks. This 
method is especially valuable for wounds which have been dressed 
with sulphanilamide, 


May I say, finally, how wholeheartedly I agree with Mr, Gold 
concerning subsequent dressing. My experience tells me to take 
great trouble to make a good job of the operation and then to 


leave it alone. 
Yours faithfully, 
228, High Street, A. C. Dixon. 
Berkhamsted. 
October 10th, 1943. 


A PROBLEM IN RESEARCH FOR HELMINTHOLOGISTS? 


Sir,—‘ To what extent is ‘the chewing’ of infective herbage 
and in ruminants, its subsequent trituration during rumination, 
prophylactic of Helminthiases? ” 

cannot recollect an instance wherein a research worker or 
another has referred to the likelihood of lethal effect being exerted 
on the infective larvae or eggs contained in the herbage by molar 
mastication during feeding or rumination. 

In ruminants particularly, one would risk the belief that a 
considerable percentage of infective larvae picked up with the 
grass must be traumatised and killed when we consider that, in 
health, each bolus sent up from the rumen receives normally about 
60 cuts by the molar teeth in less than one minute. 

As the normal bovine bolus in rumination is only from three to 
four ounces in weight, and that of sheep about half as much, one 
may fairly conclude that its component parts must be very finely 
triturated before being swallowed for entry into the true digestive 
apparatus. 

It is common knowledge that when each bolus is sent up in 
a cudding or rumination period, it is thrown as a whole to the 
right or left cheek, the result of choice or mere chance in the case 
of the first bolus, but each and every subsequent bolus in any period 
is thrown to the same side and thereafter the chewing movement 
is practically done in the opposite direction. 

In its next rumination period the animal is as likely as not to 
reverse the process. 

In the performance of these cuts the bolus is spatulated by the 
molar teeth until its pabulum is brought to the consistence that 
begets during deglutition the reflex closure of the oesophageal 
canal and ensures its passage to the true digestive apparatus. 

Reflecting on this well-accomplished grinding process one might 
almost wonder why any of the little urchins escape at all to fulfil 
their life cycle. 

At about the 25th cut, the part of the bolus dealt with is swal- 
lowed without interruption of chewing, then about the 45th cut 
a iittle more is swallowed, and finally, after about 60 cuts, the 
remainder is swallowed, the jaws having moved once or twice in 
an opposite direction enabling final collection before final degluti- 
tion. 

If it be competent to assume that many infective larvae are 
destroyed in this way, one may’ wonder to what extent the body 
of the host is nourished or prejudiced by the digestion and assimi- 
lation of the bodies of infective and of non-infective larvae of the 
first and second stages. 

Exactitude in such knowledge must be ahead of us as yet, even 
in cases wherein the number of larvae per pound of herbage has 
been fairly well demonstrated, 

Yours faithfully, 
Hucu BEGG, SEN., 
Department of Parasitology, Professor. 
The Glasgow Veterinary College 
(Incorporated), 
83, Buccleuch Street, 
Glasgow, C.3. 


SISSON’S “ANATOMY”: A REQUEST 


Sir,—This letter is to draw your readers’ attention to a request 
appearing in the advertising columns. New copies of Sisson’s 
“ Anatomy ” are now unobtainable, as the book is published in 
Philadelphia and the quota is exhausted. At this College we base 
the whole of our anatomy work on the use of this text-book and 
it will be a severe setback to third year students now in their 
second year of anatomy if we have to change our method of teach- 
ing. I do hope some members will see their way to send us a few 
copies. 

Yours faithfully, 
Glasgow Veterinary College, A, W. Wuirtenouse. 
83, Buccleuch Street, 
Glasgow, C.3. 
October 18th, 1943, 
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